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THE WERMIT’S CHAPEL. 


AN [INCIDENT IN THE LIVES OF BERNARDIN ST. 


PIERRE AND JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU, 


In Mount Valerien’s chestnut wood 
The Chapel of the Hermit stood, 

And thither at the close of day 

Came two old pilgrims worn and gray. 


One, whose impetuous youth defied 
The storms of Baikal’s wintry side, 
And mused and dreamed where tropic day 
Flamed o’er his lost Virginia’s bay. 


His simple tale of love and woe 

All hearts had melted, high or low; 
A blissful pain, a sweet distress, 
Immortal in its tenderness. 


Yet, while above his charmed page 

Beat qnick the young heart of his age, 
He walked amidst the crowd unknown, 
A sorrowing old man, strange and Ine. 


Who sought with him from summer air 
And field and wood a balm for care, 
And bathed in light of sunset skies 

His tortured nerves and weary eyes? 


His fame on all the winds had flown, 

His words had shaken crypt and throne; 
Like fire, on camp and ecurt and cell 
They dropped, and kindled as they fell. 


Beneath the pomps of state, below 

The mitred juggler’s masque and show, 
A prophecy, a vague hope, ran 

His burning thought from man to man. 


For peace or rest too well he saw 

The fraud of priests, the wrc ng of law, 
Aud felt how hard between the two 
Their breath of pain the millions drew. 


A prophet utterance strong and wild, 
The weakness of an unweaned child, 
A sun bright hope for human kind, 
And se!f-despair, in him combined. 


He loathed the false, yet lived not true 
To half the glorious truths he knew; 
The donbt, the discord, and the sin, 
He mourned without, he felt within. 


Midst yearnings for a truer life, 
Without were fears, within was strife ; 
And still his wayward act denied 

The perfect good for which he sighed. 


The fame that crowned him scorched and burned, 
The love he sent forth void returned; 

He sought for light among his kind, 

And found, blind leaders of the blind. 


Restless and wandering, scarcely loved 

By those whose wrongs his soul had moved, 
He bore the ban of Church and State, 

The good man’s fear, the bigot’s hate! 


Fcrth from the city’s noise and throng, 
Its pomp and shame, its sin and wrong, 
The twain that summer day bad strayed 
To Mount Valerien’s chestnut shade. 


To them the green fields and the wood 
Lent something of their quietade, 

And golden-tinted sunset seemed 
Prophetical of all they dreamed. 


The hermits from their simple cares 

The bell was calling home to prayers, 
And, listening to its sound, the twain 
Seemed lapped in childhood’s trust again. 


Wide open stood the chapel door ; 

A sweet old music, swelling o’er 

Low prayerfal murmurs, issued thence 
The Litanies of Providence! 


Then Ronsseau spake: “ When two or three 
In His name meet, He there will be!”’ 

And then, in silence, on their knees 

They sank beneath the chestnut trees. 


As to the blind returning light, 

As daybreak to the Arctic night, 

Old faith revived: the doubts of years 
Dissolved in reverential tears. 


That gush of feeling overpast, 

“ Ah me!” Rernardin eighed at last, 
“T would thy bitterest foes could see 
Thy heart as it is seen of me. 


‘ They call thee skeptic: hadst thou been 
Among the highly favored men 

Who heard and looked on Fenelqn, 

The Church had owned thee as her soa.” 


© J would have been,” Jean Jaques replied, 
« The humblest servant at his side, 
Obscure, unknown, content to see 

How beautiful man’s life may be. 


“ Oh, more than thrice-blest relic, more 
Than solemn rite or sacred lore, 

The holy life of one who trod 

The footmarks of the Christ of Gol. 


“ Amidst a blinded world he saw 

The oneness of the Dual law; 

That Heaven’s sweet peace on Earth began, 
And God was loved through love of msn. 


“ He lived the Truth which reconciled 
The strong man Reason, Faith the child; 
In him belief and act were one— 

The homilies of duty done!” - 


So speaking, through the twilight gray 
The two old pilgrims went their way ; 

Bat ere the flowers had ceased to blow, 
Harsh voices said, “There lies Roussean!”” 


“ The tree remaineth where it fell, 

The pained on earth is pained in hell!’? 
Thus priestcraft from its altars cursed 
The mournful doubts its falsehood nursed. 


Oh, well of old the Psalmist prayed, 

“ Thy hand, not man’s, on me be laid!” 
Earth frowns below, Heaven weeps above, 
And man is hate, but God is Jove ! 


No Fermits now the wanderer sees, 
Nor chapel with its chestnut trees— 
A morning dream, a tale that’s told, 
The wave of change o’er all has rolled. 


Yet lives the leseon of that day, 

And from its twilight, cool and gray, 
Comes up a low, sad whisper: “ Make 
The truth thine own; for trath’s own sake. 


“ Why wait to see in thy brief spen 
Its perfect flower and fruit in man? 
No saintly touch can save; no balm 
Of healing hath the martyr’s palm. 


“ Midst soulless forms and false pretence, 
Of spiritual pride and pampered sense, 

A voice saith, ‘What is that to thee? 

Be true thyself, and follow Me.’ 


“ In days when throne and altar heard 
The wanton’s wish, the bigot’s word, 
And pomp of state and ritual show 
Scarce hid the loathsome death below— 


“ Midst fawning priests and courtiers foul, 
The losel swarm of crown and cowl, 
White-robed walked Francois Fenelon, 
Stainless as Uriel in the sun! 


Yet, in his time, the stake blazed red, 
The poor were eaten up like bread; 
Men knew him not: his garment’s hem 
No healing virtue had for them. 


* Alas! no present saint we find— 
His white cymar gleams far behind, 
Revealed in outline vast, sublime, 
Through telescopic mists of time. 


“Trust not in man with passing breath, 

But in the Lord, old Scripture saith; 

The truth which saves thou may’sg not blend 
With false professor, faithless friend. - 


Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be ; 

All dust is frail, all flesh is weak; 

Be thou the true man thou dost seek. 


“ Where now with pain thou treadest, trod 
The whitest of the saints of God; 

To show thee where their feet were set, — 
The light which led them shineth yet. 


“The footprints of the Life divine, 

Which marked their path, remain in thine ; 
And that great Life, transfused in theirs, 
Awaits thy faith, thy love, thy prayers!” 


A les3on which I well may heed, 

A word of fitness to my need, 

So from that twilight cool and gray 
Still saith a voice, or seems to say. 


* J. G. W. 
THE EUROPEAN WORLD. 


Mean conduct of the English press with reference to 
the American ocean steamers—Good news from 
France—Remarkable signs of the well fixed sov- 
ereignty of the Constitution over French public 
opinion—The choice of a Cabinet of no-party work- 
ies has checkmated the intrtgues of the Chamber— 
The bold and important position occupied by the 
latest chosen Ministry—Its effects on Berryer and 
Thiers--Self-stultification of the Legitimists and Or- 
leanists to induce the Reds to coalesce with them— 
How Louis Napoleon came to subscribe to the cir- 
cumscription of the elective franchise and the inva- 
sion of Rome—Important development of the senti- 
ment of the army—The weakness of party in 
France — Louis Napoleon's personal aspirations 
dead—Thiers unwittingly doing good—A glorious 
rivalry of parties for which they deserve no 
thanks—Denmark and the Duchies—That question 
in a nat shell—The effect of Prussia’s d——d good 
natured interference—Denmark may now change 
her Schleswig-Holstien policy to meet the views of 
Russia. 
New York, February 22, 1851. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

One of the most striking features of the two 
last arrivals per steamer from Liverpool, is the 
eagerness manifested by the British press of ‘all 
parties and shades of principle in seizing upon 
the accident to the Atlantic, as on the fact that 
on two former occasions other steamers of the 
Collins line put to sea without a sufiiciency of 
coal, to glorify their own line, the Cunard, at the 
expense of the American enterprise. However 
“liberal” a portion of the journals of the United 
Kingdom may be in discussing questions purely 
English or entirely foreign, whenever approach- 
ing a subject involving the rivalry of any other 
nation with themselves, or an interest foreign and 
and at the same time antagonistic to theirs, if in 
the course of the last ten years they have once 
done justice I have not been able to discover it. 
They are now very busy in enforcing on the 
travelling and business world their opinions that 
no man should venture to sea in an American 
steamer, without getting his life insured, and on 
insurance companies the necessity for charging 
double, treble, or quadruple rates for insuring 
safe passages in American steam bottoms. They 
do this of course indirectly—so shaping their 
comments as to force their conclusions, if possible, 
on the minds of all, without venturing to broach 
them as distinct propositions for which they may 
be held accountable. But—selfishness has always 
been aterm almost synonymous with “ English.” 
The late news from France, fully confirmed by 
the mails by the Baltic, is indeed a subject for 
congratulation on the part of all who desire to see 
the supremacy of Republicanism fully and firmly 
established over the Continent of Europe. Louis 
Napoleon, though deliberately censured in half a 
dozen votes of the Chamber, maintains the power 
of his office, intact ; while his personal influence is 
evidently at a very, very low discount. That is, 
the Presidency of the Republic is sustained by 
public opinion, to which the Legitimists, Orlean- 
ists, and crazy Reds of the Chamber have been 
forced to bow unconditionally; while the Bona- 
parte has been forced to abandon ingloriously 
every one of cherished aspirations for power 
not admitted and accorded in thu Constitution. 
As a man, Louis Napoleon has been compelled to 
proclaim his own insignificance, though boldly in- 
sisting that as the constitutional head of the Gov- 
ernment he is the first in France, with power 
enough in the will of the nation at his back, to ad- 
minister it (the Government) according to the 
terms and spirit of the Constitution, in spite of 
the intrigues of the cliques who would overturn 
it. 

I cannot occupy sufficient of your space in 
which to recapitulate the eventful political his- 
tory of Paris during the last fortnight. Nor is 
that course necessary, dealing as I do rather with 
results. I may, however, remark that Louis Na- 
poleon’s last move has completely checkmated the 
majority in the Chamber, in depriving them of 
the objections to his last chosen Ministry always 
incident to the selection of such functionaries 
from the list of active members of political par- 
ties. In making these selections, he has been 
careful to call to his council board no man iden- 
tified as a leader or prominent man in any party. 
Thus, his new Ministers were all employées un- 
der the Government, holding positions of great 
business importance, but not political in their 
character. As a consequence, not one member of 
the new Cabinet is personally odious with any 
opposite party. Nor can either of them be sus- 
pected of caring a button whether this or that 
clique of politicians is uppermost. It has been 
the business of all for the business lifetime of all, 
simply to look to the efficient and just administra- 
the laws of the land. 

The Legitimists, Orleanists, and Reds of the 
Chamber, (who are filled with hatred for the 
President, since that functionary has given proof 
to the nation that he has abandoned hope or pur- 
pose not identified with an honest and simple ad- 
ministration of the duties of his office,) have to- 
gether interpellated the new Ministry as to its 
designs and its party predilections. M. Royer, 
the new Minister of Justice, late a Government 
advocate or attorney, answers boldly that he and 
his colleagues entertain no political designs, and 
are utterly without party predilections; that 
their purpose is only to administer the Govern- 
ment according to Constitution and law, without 
the slightest regard as to what individuals are to 
be elevated or depressed by their strict adherence 
to that policy ; that they did not seek office, and 
have no desire to keep it; but that, while they 
do keep it, they will do their best to put down all 
intriguers against the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion—the Republic—whether sailing under Le- 
gitimist, Orleanist, Imperialist, or Sovialist 
colors. . 

The majority rave at this reply, but find them- 
selves powerless against such opposition. M. 
Berryer shouts “ Vive le Roi;” and, instead of 
being arrested for high treason, is laughed at for 
his folly, by all Paris except the handful of poli- 
ticians sympathizing with him. This proves that 
no one dreads longer that the machinations of the 
Elys¢éein or out of the Chamber can possibly harm 
the Republic. In few words, public opinion re- 
gards his cry only as proving that he is better 
fitted for an asylum for the cure of harmless lu- 
natios, than for the active duties of a leader in the 
Chamber. 

M. Thiers, whose hostility to the Republic is 
as notorious as that of Berryer, in order to con- 
centrate sufficient strength to defeat the shameful 
dotation proposed to be voted to the President, is 
forced to give up the Orleans cause, and to plant 
himself on the platform of the Republic, pure and 
simple. So he abandons his cherishsd scheme of 
placing Joinville on the throne, and enters the 
list ag a friend (treacherous of course) of the 
Constitution ; and accordingly preaches an elo- 
quent homily on the duty of a Republican Chief 
Magistrate to live upon the salary provided for 
him by the law, eschewing associations and dis- 
plays likely to lead him into anti-republican ex- 
travagances. 

But without the Reds the dotation scheme can- 
not be defeated. So, to obtain their votes against 
it, Berryer’s followers on the one hand, and those 





of Thiers on the other, are forced to embrace the 


terms of the Reds—to join in a preliminary vote 
denouncing the law circumscribing the right to 
exercise the elective franchise, and the action of 
the Government in interfering in the affairs of 
Rome on the side of the reaction. Thus, the Reds 
have compelled their bitter enemies to condemn 
before the nation the two great leading features 
of the policy which they themselves notoriously 
forced on the on the Administration of Louis Na- 
poleon. No one ever accused the President of 
willingly subscribing to these two measures, so 
diametrically opposite to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. He acquiesced in them, it is well known, 
only under the influence of the mistaken idea, 
that unless he was sanctioned by a majority of 
the Chamber, he could not continue to adminis- 
ter the Government. This dirt-eating vote of 
the majority, though designed as an indirect ef- 
fort to strike a blow at the Executive, hasalready 
strengthened him immeasurably. Already, too, 
is it apparent that the disgrace of Changarnier 
has failed to create the feeling in the army it was 
expected to generate—the soldiery evidently car- 
ing little for men. They evince as stoical indif- 
ference to the proud and stern hero, since it be- 
came apparent that he is but a tool of the ene- 
mies of the Republic, as to the reatization of the 
hopes into which Louis Napoleon whilom cheated 
himself upon their cries of “ Vive Empereur,” 
which meant only, “'Thank you, sir, for the cham- 
paign and sausages !”” 

Now, it is plain to all who will read, that the 
game of the intriguants in the Assembly is com- 
pletely blocked. ‘True, Berryer and Thiers each 
remains at the head of a party powerful for 
checking the intrigues of others against the Re- 
public, but utterly powerless for compassing their 
own ends. In fact, they represent cliques inca- 
pable of attaining any palpable results in the way 
of either Sovereignty or Government. Bona- 
partism has by no means risen upon their fall. 
The overwhelming votes of censure upon Louis 
Napoleon personally, prove this fact, so far as the 
Chamber is concerned. The removal of Chan- 
garnier denotes only the utter indifference of the 
army, as well as of the people, to the struggle of 
party in the Assembly. Though both evidently 
revere the name of the President, and respect the 
republican dignity of his office, there is not the 
slightest symptom on the republican horizon lead- 
ing to the impression that any considerable body 
or influence, in or out of the Assembly or army, 
have the remotest idea of adopting his cause apart 
from that of the nation, or of imposing a military 
chief upon it, as in 1798. 

Thanks to the circumstances by which he is 

surrounded, rather than to the purity of his in- 
tentions, Thiers is just now affecting much for 
the holy cause of liberalism in Europe in his war 
against the President, endeavoring, as he is, to 
hold together a majority opposed to changing the 
clause in the Constitution which forbids the re- 
election of Louis Napoleon. To do this, he must 
continue to court the Reds, who are only to be 
held under his rein by his adoption of sufficient 
of their views to strip his late contrary profes- 
sions of all weight. 
But, enough of France for the hour. [ draw 
from the condition of matters in Paris, as summed 
up above, the very comfortable assurance, that all 
parties are becoming alive to the fact, that the 
only hope that any can have of continuing even 
for a time in power, must be based on a rivalry 
between the contending factions in the work of 
inducing the people to believe that the one is 
more thoroughly devoted to the preservation of 
the Constitution intact, and toa simple republican 
administration of the laws, than all the others—a 
most hopeful condition of things. 

Now that the governing dictum of Nicholas 
has settled the Schleswig-Holstien question, I de- 
sire to say to your readers that it was originally 
an issue between the Danish and German races 
and territories of the Peninsula, which usage, 
laws, and tradition, had separated for centuries. 
Though nominally under one Government with 
Denmark, sovereignty of the Duchies—as in the 
case of the original causes of the Hungarian rev- 
olution against Austria—was inherited under 
different laws from those governing the descent 
of the Danish Crown, which went to female 
branches; while that of the Duchies was limited 
8 male heirs only. Of a sudden, the King of 

enmark declared that the Holstien law of de- 
scent must bealtered. In his justification, it may 
be said that otherwise there was imminent dan- 
ger of separation of the Duchies from the Crown 
of Denmark, owing to the operation of this differ- 
ence in their respective laws. Prussia’s original 
armed interference, however, ruined everything ; 
converting the question into a German revolution- 
ary one, and giving Russia a pretext for her subse- 
quent interference. France, regarding Prussia 
as her Continental rival, naturally sided, at least 
in sentiment, with Russia on the question. Den- 
mark, viewing the hostile act of Prussia as un- 
justifiable German interference, quickly blockaded 
the Elbe; and that act, interfering at least pros- 
pectively with British commercial interests, in- 
duced Palmerston in turn to stop the tempest in 
a teapot, by siding in his advice and influence 
with the stronger party. Austria, impelled by 
similar considerations, also took side against Hol- 
stien. 

Well might the Duchies, on realizing what 
Prussia had thus done for them in the way of 
complicating their affairs, have cursed this inter- 
ference of their d——d good natured friend, more 
especially since to Prussian State poltroonery they 
are indebted for the final disgraceful end of the 
contest. Though the inhabitants of the Duchies 
conducted themselves throughout the difficulty as 
a brave and patriotic people, it may be well for 
the cause of humanity that it has been settled ; as 
there is nothing in the Holstien policy (past) of 
Denmark to lead to the conclusion that she en- 
tertains the slightest idea of crushing, subduing, 
or tyrannizing over her sister provinces. It may, 
however, turn out that she will now aim to 
change the local Govérnment of Schleswig and 

Holstien, so as to circumscribe their independ- 
ence and to repair their institutions and influence, 
which have enabled them infinitely to lead the 
mother country (Denmark) for full 400 years, in 
the arts of civilization—in wealth, industry, and 
learning. 1 fear that the councils of Russia will 
induce the successful party to do so, by way of 
checking the progress of civilization on the 
Eyder—to reduce it to the retrograded condition 
of mind on the Sound. This is emphatically the 
policy inculcated by Russia abroad, as practiced 
by her at home. The theory of her Government 
is that knowledge and liberty militate against the 
happiness and prosperity of a people, and it is 
upon this hypothesis that she is laboring to have 
the council at Dresden base its measures, one and 
all. LiseRALIST. 


LITERARY NOTICE. 


SHANNONDALE. By Emma D. E. Nevitt Southworth, au- 
thor of “ Retribution, or the Vale of Shadows,’ “ De- 
serted Wife,” &. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia: George S. Appleton, 164 
Chestnut street. 

We have read this volume, together with the 
works of its gifted author, with thrilling inter- 
est; and having in vain waited for the discerning 
pen of the Lady Aristarchus of the Eva to do its 
office, have judged it not presumptuous to utter 
our own opinion of its merits. 

We are inclined to express our shrewd con- 
jecture that it was the author’s design, in part, 
to present an agreeable picture of negro slavery ; 
and, if so, she has certainly met with excellent 
success; for the slaves, who are frequently intro- 
duced in various scenes, are uniformly represent- 
ed “ fat and sleek,” and in every way after Henry 
Clay’s own heart. 

We do not consider this work as a common 
novel, but as a fictitious narrative of rare artistic 
merit ; and it is this only, an excellence so seldom 
found in any of the species, that we desigrf to 
speak of, and are fond to contemplate, as evincing 
laborious thought united with exquisite genius. 

Perhaps its distinguishing characteristic is the 
brilliant imagination which so richly gilds the 
thread of fancy. Whether in the description of 
female loveliness, of the beauty or sublimity of 
Nature, of Elysian happiness, or of mortal woe, 
the picture is ever one of impressive and absorb- 
ing interest, most attractive with its radiant 
light, and its dark shade, depicted alternately in 
gorgeous and in sombre hues, and ever glowing 
with an earnestness of feeling, which transfers 
the enthusiasm and animation of the artist to the 
mind of the spectator, as by some electrotypic 
power of its brilliant, self-emitted light. -At 
times this radiance is dazzling and painful, and one 
averts his eyes from the glowing page, as from 
the glare of the noon-day sun ; but more often it 





is soft and mellow, yet glorious to behold, as the 
orb of day, when sinking to hig ocean bed, with 





all the pageantry which garrounds hig tropical 
splendor. : : 

We esteem the author ako felicitous in her ar- 
rangement. The web of the story, though com- 
plex, is skilfully woven, nor is the reader likely 
to entangle himself in a maze Of confused, dis- 
jointed incidents, but ever and. anon p line ap- 
pears, pointing along the proper track to the right 
denouement, where, when atrived,@ne reviews his 
course with a clear, distinct Te 
complacently remembers every P 
the event. The characters desigmed are in gene- 
ral delineated with strict psychologijal accuracy ; 
they are never degraded, but are simetimes un- 
duly exalted, botb in language and ia sentiment— 
a@ circumstance which, judging from iwo or three 
palpable orthographical errors in the book, is, in 
common with them, the result of overhasty com- 
position. Occasions are very skilfully invented 
for displaye of the passions, which are sometimes 
made to act with a painful intensity, that is not 
only strikingly unreal, bat also; mars the ue- 
signed effect ; but emotions of affertion dnd rever- 
ence are called forth in @ manner, at times so 
pathetic, and at times so comical, yith a strict 
and uniform fidelity to Nature, thgt we behold 
in such creations the work of that exalted genius 
which can thus revel in these extfemes of feel- 
ing—the inspired alike of Neonia and Thalia. 

There is yet another aspect in which this work 
is meritorious—namely, a metaphysical. This 
will doubtless seem a strange word fo mention in 
connection with a romance; but the reflecting 
mind will nevertheless discover 7 unusual fea- 
ture to be a pleasant reality. e philosophic 
current of the author’s thoughts frequently ap- 
pears in the utterance of theories, not altogether 
new, yet strange in their novel form, often models 
of simple, sound and elegant argument, from 
which most readers may cull many\rare gems of 
thought. Occasionally, however, sentiments are 
expressed which we hardly think would accord 
with the “form of sound words ;” hut these de- 
rive an apology from the malignant! character of 
the one who utters them, even as Milton has 
rightly put words of horrid blasphemy in the 
mouths of fiends. 

We should have been well pleased to intro- 
duce a few quotations from so agreeable a work; 
but the necessary brevity of this article forbids, 
while we are also reminded of the Spanish prov- 
erb—“ Good wine needs no bush.” We trust 
that its author will be encouraged by a warm 
welcome to these Minervas of her brain, to con- 
tinue her labors in this department of literature, 
to which her talents are so well adapted. 


For the National Era. 


GREAT CRY AND LITTLE W6O0L. 


The Federal Government is a strange com- 
pound—strangely grand, strangely mé@an, strange- 


ly progressive, strangely penurioug strangely 
aristocratic, strangely democratic, strgngely blus- 
tering and chock full of courage, stramgely sneak- 
ing and cowardly. Of the truth of this, the Pres- 
ident’s great, big, grandiloquent Proclamation on 
the subject of the Boston mob of about a baker’s 
dozen negroes, to effect the liberation of an alleged 
fugitive slave, is strikingly illustrative. 

When Georgia persisted in exercising jurisdic- 
tion over the Indian tribes within that State, 
against the express provisions of the treaties be- 
tween those tribes and the United States, in defi- 
ance of the injunction of the Supreme Court, and 
in contempt of the laws of the United States— 
tried, convicted, and hung certain I the 
Federal Government slept; it issued nd Plocla- 
mation denouncing that bloodshed. It did not 
even mutter. Where slept the Federal thunder 
when the two missionaries to the Cherokee In- 
dians, there under the treaty of the United States 
with that tribe, there as the teachers of letters 
and the arts of civilized life, were tried, convict- 
ed, and imprisoned as felons, for discharging their 
duties as faithful agent of this Government to 
those tribes of Indians? And out of that and 
certain other sneaking concessions which the 
United States has yielded to Georgia, that arro- 
gant State has adopted the maxim, “ Georgia al- 
ways bas her own way.” 

When Lovejoy was murdered by amob at Al- 
ton, in Illinois, the Federal Government slept— 
the State of Illinois slept; there was no whisper 
of disapprobation, no denunciation, no indictment, 
eno trial. Justice slept—a quict, ro sleep—her 
ras were undisturbed by riots, mobs, and mur- 

er! 
The United States mail is rotbed by State au- 
thority, because it contained opinions hostile to 
the institution of slavery. Justice, judgment, 
Federal authority, slept—it pergitted its mail to 
be robbed, and did not even growl at the outrage. 

The Mormons were hunted from State to State 
and Territory to Territory, like wild beasts; their 
churches were desecrated and burnt, their houses 
broken open and robbed ; rape, arson, and murder, 
were acts of daily occurrence. The Federal Gov- 
ernment slept. There was no protection, no rest, 
for the Mormons, till they left in a body the 
abode of civilization, and placed a desert of a 
thousand miles between themselves and Federal 
and State authorities and laws. 

When South Carolina imprisoned and sold as 
slaves the freemen of the State of Massachusetts, 
accused of no crime but that of having African 
blood in their veins; and when Massachusetts 
sends her commissioner to South Carolina, to in- 
vestigate the facts, and seek legal redress, and the 
commissioner is hustled out of the State by a 
mob, it was all right, all as it should be. The 
Federal Government was as calm and placid as a 
summer’s sea. 

When a free man is seized, and with most in- 
decent haste, without trial, is hurried off into 
slavery, there is no complaint. The Federal 
commissioner is retained in office ; he is not even 
rebuked. It is only a precedent against human 
liberty, and is to be winked at, because the suffer- 
er is black, and the decision isin favor of the 
slave power. 

A rebellion breaks out in Rhode [sland ; that 
rebellion is countenanced in the first city of the 
Union; a great dinner is given to Dorr by the 
magnates of the Democratic party in the city of 
New York; a sword is presented to him; he is 
escorted to the ship that is to convey him and his 
fortunes to the civil war in his native State. No 
proclamation ensues. The Federal Government 
folds its arms; no rebuke is uttered against those 
who furnished men and means. It was only re- 
bellion; it was only treason; it did not interfere 
with the slave question or the slave power. And 
why should our pro-slavery Government inter- 
fere? Why should not the Government husband 
all its resources, save all its energies, to beat 
down the first dawning of freedom among the 
blacks ? 

But a man is found in Boston, in the year of 
Grace 1851, who it is said was 3 slave—his body 
and his soul the goods and chattels of a Southern 
master. He is arrested—is brought up for trial 
for the crime of exercising certain constitutional 
rights, such as the enjoyment of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. He is rescued from the 
officers in charge, by about adezen black men. 
The Federal Government wakes from its slum- 
ber; the lion is roused in his lair, and shakes his 
mane and roars at the top of its Presidential 
voice. The sword of the Captain General leaps 
from its scabbard in the following words : 


OFFICIAL. 
A PROCLAMATION: 
By the President of the United States. 

Whereas information has been received, that 
sundry lawless persons, principally s of 
color, combined and confedertted together, for 
the purpose of opposing by force the execution 
of the laws of the United States did at Boston, 
in Massachusetts, on the fifteenth of this month, 
make a violent assault on the marshal or deputy 
marshals of the United States, for the district of 
Massachusetts, in the Court-house, and did over- 
come the said officers, and did, by force, rescue 
from their custody a person artested as a fugitive 
slave, and then and there a mer lawfully 
holden by the said marshal or leputy marshals of 
the United States, and other \dalous outrages 
did commit in violation of law. 

Now, therefore, to the end 
of the laws may be maintain 
cerned in violating them bro 


the authority 





d ishment, I h 
Sana oge 


to rally to the support of the laws of their coun- 
try, and requiring and commanding all officers, 
civil and military, who shall be found within the 
vicinity of this outrage, to be aiding and assist- 
ing, by all means in their power, in quelling this 
and other such combinations, and assisting the 
marshal and his deputies in recapturing the 
above-mentioned prisoner; and [ do, especially, 
direct that prosecutions be commenced against all 
persons who shall have made themselves aiders or 
abettors in or to this flagitious offence ;'and I do 
further command that the District Attorney of 
the United States, and all other persons concerned 
in the administration or execution of the laws of 
the United States, cause the foregoing offenders, 
and all such as aided, abetted, or assisted them 
or shall be found to have harbored or concealed 
such fugitive, contrary to law, to be immediately 
arrested and proceeded with according to law. 
Given under my hand, and the seal of the Uni- 
ted States, this 18th day of February, 1851. 
Miciarp Fitimore. 

Danret. WERSTER, 

Secretary of State. 


This Proclamation reminds us of two stories, 
one of Greek, the other of American origin. 
Greek of small wit and great connections 
lost a child. His friends and” relatives collected 
in great numbers at the furieral; and when the 
corpse of the child was exhibited to the audience, 
the polite Greek apologized for its size, and said 
he was ashamed to show so small a child to so 
great a collection of people. 

The Yankee story runs thus: 

A man was breaking a colt, and having tamed 
him so that he would bear his rider, told his boy 
to hide in the bushes, and rush out when he rode 
the colt by, so as to practice the colt against sim- 
ilar occasions, and teach it not to “shy.” The 
boy did as directed—turned his jacket over his 
head, rushed out of the bushes, and shouted at 
the top of his voice. The colt shyed and threw 
his rider, who jumped up, brushed his clothes, 
put on his hat, and with an oath asked the boy 
why he did that. 

“ Because you told me to scare the colt,” said 
the boy. 

“ Yes,” said the fallen rider; “ but there was 
no use in making so big a boo for so small a colt.” 


For the National Era. 


THE HIGHER LAW. 

So much has of late been said in legislative 
halls, at Union meetings, at laudation dinners, 
from the pulpit and the press, on the subject of 
Higher Law, so many sneers have been cast on 
the subject, that it falls without interest on the 
ear. 
Thinking, however, that the remark of Govern- 

or Seward was just in the abstract, timely, the 

emanation of true morality and sound statesman- 

ship and exalted patriotism, I have been amazed, 

nay, grieved, to see ministers of the Gospel en- 

tering the arena of politics, and, gladiator-like, 

engaging in the fierce contest. 

The question under discussion in the Senate of 
the United States, which called for the criticized 
remark, was, whether it was constitutional ; and, 
if constitutional, whether it was expedient to ex- 
clude Slavery from the territories which we have 
lately acquired from Mexico. Governor Seward 
discussed both of these questions; and having 
demonstrated to his own satisfaction, and proba- 
bly to the satisfaction of nine-tenths of the whole 
American People, the constitutionality of exclud- 
ing Slavery, he discussed the expediency of that 
measure, and in the course of that discussion let 
fall the following remarks: 

“The Constitution regulates our stewardship. 
The Constitution devotes the domain to union, to 
justice, to defence, to welfare, and to liberty. 

“ But there isa higher law than the Constitu- 
tion, which regulates our authority over the do- 
main, and devotes it to the same noble purposes. 
The territory is a part, no inconsiderable part, of 
the common heritage of mankind, bestowed on 
them by the Creator of the Universe. We are 
his stewards, and must so discharge our trust as 
to secure in the highest attainable degree their 
happiness.” 

The question is not whether there is or is not 
a higher law, which shall absoive us from obedi- 
ence to the Constitution; but whether there ie 
not a higher law, (to wit: the law of God,) which 
should regulate our conduct under that Constitu- 
tion. It is clearly constitutional to admit or ex- 
clude Slavery from any territory in the United 
States. 

Congress has done both; it has excluded Sla- 
very from all the territory north of the Ohio— 
from all the territory north of the Missouri Com- 
promise line. Congress has admitted, tolerated 
Slavery south of that line—also in Florida. Con- 
gress has sole and exclusive jurisdiction over the 
Territories, and, of course, can do as it pleases 
on the subject of Slavery. 

The power then existing, how shall that power 
be exercised? Shallit be exercised according to 
the rules of humanity and justice? All the 
world will say yes. What are these rules of hu- 
manity and justice? Are they not that higher 
law, which in every Christian country should, 
and in most Christian countries does, form the 
corner-stone, the foundation of all laws? 

If the practice of lawmakers is anything, if the 
precepts of the commentators and elementary 
writers on law amount to anything, the Christian 
religion is a part of the common law of the land, 
and no law should be passed which will not stand 
that test. 

Suppose, if you please, that Congress had been 
about to pass a law that every man in the Terri- 
tories might have two wives, or one wife, snd any 
number of concubines : suppose that the Constitu- 
tion of California had contained a clause making 
bigamy and promiscuous concubinage constitu- 
tional, and some Senator should have said there 
was no higher law than the laws of man—that 
it was idle and vain, nay, fanatical and revolu- 
tionary, to insist upon any such principle. 

What would the whole Christian world have 
said—how would the moral sense of the commu- 
nity have revolted at the utterance of so gross and 
flagitious a sentiment ? 

How much different in its effects is the intro- 
duction of Slavery? Does not that bring in its 
train dullness and stupidity as to the present 
rights and future destinies of man? Does it not 
bring instantly laziness and poverty in its train ? 

Does it not bring promiscuous concubinage? Of 
the 500,000 slaves that Virginia contains, prob- 
ably 300.000 are of mixed breed—and probably, 
since slavery begun, there was never an hundred 
marriages between whites and blacks. 

Oar “ lower law,” which the sages and philoso- 
phers of the nineteenth century praise so loud 
and so long, has not prevented that vast ocean of 
folly and vice which is to be inferred from the 
fact that there are 300,000 Africans of mixed 
breed in Virginia. Alas! even the “higher law,” 
which is respected, honored, loved, in Virginia, 
has hardly checked this avalanche of folly and 
vice. It cannot be checked in a slaveholding com- 
munity. 

Is it, then, a hard saying of Governor Seward— 
is it fanatical, revolutionary, to say: “Slavery 
brings in its train so much danger, weakness, pov- 

erty and crime, we are bound by the laws of 
humanity and justice, by those higher laws which 
emanate from God, to do our duty, within the 
bounds of the Constitution.” The Constitution 
authorizes us to admit of exclude slavery; but 
the laws of mercy, humanity, eternal justice, for- 
bid us sometimes, and certainly in this instance, 
to exclude slavery from the territory, although it 
might be literally constitutional to admit that in- 
stitution. 

There are 500,000 slaves in Virginia. Most of 
them are Christians—many of them are pretty 
well informed—are moral, exemplary, pious— 
numbers in full communion in the church of 
Christ. Yet, of this half million of people, not 
one is permitted to take an oath inany case where 
a white man is concerned. The pardoned felon, 
if he be white—the vilest rascal that the world 
affords, if he be unconvicted and white, may tes- 
tify in all cases. The property, the reputation, 
the liberty, the life of an innocent man may be 
sworn away ; but the oath of the best slave in Vir- 
ginia is not to be endured. For the purposes of 
the administration of justice, they are blind, deaf, 
and dumb! 

And yet the philosophers and statesmen of this 
age, even the priests, stigmatize and denounce 
and sneer at that statesman who ventures to say 
that in making laws, within the scope and range of 
the Constitution, we are the stewards of the great 
Creator and Governor of the Universe, while it 
is our duty, under the Constitution, to devote the 
heritage which God has given us to union, jus- 
tice, defence, welfare, liberty, it is also our 
duty, as Christians, to secure in the highest allow- 
able degree the happiness of :nan ! 

How infamous, how igzerant, how venal, will 
all those, whether of laity or clergy, politicians 
or priests, on the historic page, who in 
this enlightened age insist that there is no other 
guide in the making of laws but the Constitution 





that justice and mercy are to be sneered at, and 
contemned. 


citizens ' the laws of God 


MR. WEBSTER ARRAIGNED— A SCENE IN THE 
HOUSE. 


_—— 

Tuesday, February 25th, the subject of the 
payment of the Mexican Instalments being under 
consideration in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Allen of Massachusetts boldly questioned 
the propriety of intrusting the payment of the in- 
stalments to the Secretary of State. The report 
of the debate, which was exceedingly spirited and 
of great importance to the country, We copy from 
the Daily Globe. : 


Mr. Allen said he was glad to hear the inquiry 
of the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Burt,] how it happened the payment of these in- 
stalments was arranged by the Secretary of State, 
instead of the Secretary of the Treasury. He 
knew very well that in the negotiation of treaties, 
the State Department was the proper agent of 
the Government. But when such negotiations were 
closed, and there remained to be done nothing 
but the payment of money from the Treasury, it 
would seem that the discharge of that duty 
properly belonged to the head of the Treasury 
Department. 


If he was right in assuming that position, Mr. 
A. was opposed to any transfer of official duty 
from the officer who is presumed to be selected for 
his fitness to take charge of the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the Government, to another functionary 
whose qualifications may be of an entirely oppo- 
site character. Mr. A. had heard no reason as- 
signed for a departure from that mode of pro- 
ceeding, which clearly appeared to be fit and prop- 
er, except the statement that the subject had been 
considered in the Cabinet of the late President, by 
whom the duty had been devolved upon the late 
Secretary of State. However that may be, Mr. A. 
said that Mr. Clayton declined to interfere with 
the business of the Treasury, and refused to enter 
into any negotiations respecting it. But it so hap- 
pened that soon after the appointment of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, that officer assumed the 
whole business of arranging the payments which 
were due by treaty to Mexico. He would not 
say that within three days from the induction of 
the Secretary into office, Messrs. Corcoran & 
Riggs were assured of the profitable job of dis- 
bursing the immense sums of money which were 
to be paid to Mexico, but he believed that the ne- 
gotiation was completed with very remarkable 
promptitude, and to the exclusion of all compe- 
tition. 

1 know of nothing in the transaction which 
tends to implicate Corcoran & Riggs, or any 
other bankers whose names have been mentioned 
in this transaction. I see nothing dishonorble or 
improper in them. There is nothing on their 
part, so far as this transaction is concerned, which 
differs from the ordinary course of business. It 
is not because I impute anything improper to 
these bankers that I have alluded to this subject, 
but because the business ought to have been 
transacted by the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
it is necessary that the business should be trans- 
acted by means of bankers, I can see no objection 
to it. But it is certainly a very dangerous exper- 
iment to take this matter from the hands of that 
officer who is selected, or who is presumed to be 
selected, for his fitness to perform the duties of that 
office, and place it in the hands of another, selected 
for no such qualifications. 

But, sir, I have a further objection against this 
transfer of duties, which I shall now bring for- 
ward, ; 

This business of negotiating means for carrying 
out pecuniary concerns with a foreign Govern- 
ment has been spoken of as a matter of great 
delicacy. But it becomes a matter of greater 
delicacy, when the Secretary of State, without any 
reason, assumes upon himself the direction of 
these matters. Now, among all the men connect- 
ed with the Government, he is the most excep- 
tionable man to have any transactions of a pecu- 
niary concern with bankers and brokers; he, 
who holds his place as Secretary of State less as a 
servant and stipendiary of the Government, than 
: servant and stipendiary of bankers and bro- 

ers. 

Sir, I speak these things with reluctance, but 
they should be said by somebody, and as no gentle. 
man has arisen here and said them,I do it. I 
speak of facts which are notorious, as notorious in 
New York and Boston, if not in this city, as any 
other transaction in the recent history of the coun- 
try. The Secretary of State comes here, not for 
the compensation which the laws of your Gow 
ernment allow to that officer as a remuneration 
for his services, but he comes here for a much 
higher compensation—with far greater pecuniary 
inducements furnished him—and furnished him 
by the bankers of Wall street and State street. 

Now, I repeat, that it is a fact which is not only 
notorious in Boston, but in the whole country, 
that when that gentleman was called upon to take 
the office of Secretary of State—a position which 
he now holds—and to receive for pay a compensa- 
tion which the Government deems sufficient for 
the frugal support of the officers who shall be 
called to perform the duties of that office—he en- 
tered into an arrangement, by which it wasagreed 
that a large sum of money should be raised for 
him, as an inducement to assume his present po- 
sition. Twenty-five thousand dollars was to be 
raised in Boston, as the final result of that ar- 
rangement, and the like sum in the city of New 
York. I have it from authority which cannot be 
doubted, that such an arrangement, proceeding 
from the suggestion of the Secretary himself, was 
actually made; and I have most satisfactory rea- 
sons for believing that the arrangement was act- 
ually carried out by the raising of $25,000 in 
New York, and about $20,000 in Boston. 

T believe there are men within the sound of my 
voice who can sustain me in these assertions. I 
believe there are persons within this Hall who 
have some particular information upon this very 
subject. 

Now, sir, Ido not know how the fact strikes 
the House that the highest officer in your Gov- 
ernment, with the exception of the President, 
should take office upon the understanding and in- 
ducement of receiving large sums of money from 
a certain description of men doing business in our 
cities. I do not know with what degree of appre- 
hension gentlemen may regard the influences 
which such a state of things must throw around 
the official stipendiary. 


There was a time, in the earlier and purer days 
of the Republic, when no party could have been 
found which would not condemn the transaction, 
regardless of the man, or of the official influence 
he might possess in the Government. And will 
parties in this House approve or palliate it? Has 
the Whig party so far degenerated from its pro- 
fessed character at a former period that it will 
seek to conceal or openly vindicate the dangerous 
abuse ? 

But, sir, hgwever it may be with the Whig 
party, let me cast my eye for a moment upon the 
other side of the House. I desire to know in 
what light such arrangements are regarded by 
the Democratic party. Divided and broken as 
that party is, I trust it retains enough of ancient 
profession and faith to regard this transaction 
with stern indignation. “There was a Brutus 
once that would have let the infernal devil hold 
his place in Rome” as soon as a stipendiary of 
Wall street and State street. 

I trust the members of the Democratic party 
will be disposed to probe this matter to the bot- 
tom. Ihave but exposed the surface. They will 
then be able to determine how far it is expedient 
unnecessarily to place pecuniary negotiations of 
the Government, in the accomplishment of which 
fortunes are to be made by agents of the Govern- 
ment, in the hands of any man who stands not 
before the country in an attitude of independ- 
ence of those who wield the money power of the 
country. 

Mr. Ashmun. It is accomplished! It is ac- 
complished! The purpose—the great, the sub- 
lime purpose—for which the Democracy and Free- 
Soilism of the Worcester district of Massachu- 
setts united two years ago, is agate pene 
is developed! Sir, great things were exp ; 
@ reputation, not small at home, was heralded 
here, and the country, as well as this House, have 
hung with anxiety, almost holding breath, to see 
for what pu for what great purpose, that 
result, the election of my colleague, was ordained. 
We see it. We see it, sir. The reputation which 
he had gained at home, and, as I have said, not a 
little one, has been gloriously illustrated to-day. 
We have waited for ten months of silence, during 
the last session, and until the sands of this have 
almost run out, when, for the first time, that repu- 
tation has been vindicated. That reputation, 
well known to the people of Massachusetts, has 
been triumphantly vindicated. It has been illus- 
trated in a manner that will be justified by the 
whole course of the life of the honorable mem- 
ber who represents that district. Sir, it was for 
the great principles of human liberty, for which 
he was sent here, as it was said, to do battle. It 
was he who was to roll back the tide of slavery, 
which is to be crushing this Govern- 
ment, and who was to throw into the shade, and 











eclipse by his superhuman efforts in bebalf of hu- 
man liberty, all his colleagues, and all the men of 
the North; and to-night we see how he has vin- 
dicated the reputation which he acquired at home, 
and has illustrated the purpose for which he was 
sent here. 

‘Three or four elections have passed in his dis- 
trict, if I mistake not, since the honorable mem- 
ber took his seat here. Great inquiry has been 
made among his constituents, and amongst all the 
friends of human liberty at the North, what haa 
our friend from the Worcester district done? 
Echo answered, “Nothing yet. Wait awhile | 
we shall hear?” Sir, the wires, to-morrow, will 
carry them the response. It will carry to them 
the response that all that he has done—and it is 
& distinction which I hope no other district in the 
State of Massachusetts will claim—has been this 
night’s attempt to defame one of its own citizens. 
Sir, the honor of every citizen of Massachusetts 
is dear to her. I care not what his condition in 
life.may be, great or little, he is still a Massachu- 
setts man; and it isa Massachusetts man who has 
stood here to-night to attempt that defamation. 
My colleague is the first, and [ trust the only one, 
that has had the courage (I do not speak of physi- 
cal, but the courage) to stand up here, 
and to attempt todisgracea son of Massachusetts. 
Sir, the honorable member who has just taken his 
seat speaks of the distinguished Secretary of 
State as eating the bread of the public. When 
that honorable member has sat at his board, and 
has eaten his bread and partaken of his salt, was 
he then studying this speech, and preparing to 
make this assault ? 

Mr. Allen. Go on a little more freely. 

Mr. Ashmun. | will go on. He admits, then, 
that he was doing it, sir. I do not rise now to at- 
tempt to vindicate the reputation of the Secretary 
of State. That attempt would be vain and super- 
fluous in me, and I will not make it. The coun- 
try, the world, will take care of the reputation of 
the Secretary of State. The world and all future 
time will do it. I rise to do no such thing. I 
could not do it if I were to attemptit. His works 
have done it, and the world will cherish it when 
my colleague and myself shall have passed away. 
But, sir, 1 cannot be silent when I hear a Massa- 
chusetts man here to-night—upon no provocation, 
upon no excuse, much less upon any justification— 
arise and attempt, by these malignant insinua- 
tions, to detract from the character of that man. 
What does it mean? Is there a concerted con- 
spiracy which is developed in this attack? More 
than a week ago, I saw ina Northern paper—the 
Boston Atlas, edited by a highly respectable 
gentleman—the letter of an anonymous corres- 
pondent from this city, who said there was a 
member here who was in possession of facts 
which would accuse the Secretary of State of 
treason and of corruption—those were the words— 
and that he was about to offer a resolution of in- 
quiry into those charges. I have had that paper 
in my drawer for a week, waiting for the honor- 
able member to introduce his resolution. He has 
been possessed of these facts which tend to im- 
peach and degrade Mr. Webster, for weeks— 
months, as I understand him, as he says here to- 
night. 

Mr. Allen. The writer had no reference to me 
whatever. 

_ Mr. Ashmun. Sir, the attack of this night jus- 
tifies the inference which I have drawn. Ifit was 
not the gentleman, it was a compeer, his confeder- 
ate, I care not which. Who the writer of that 
letter is, I do not know; he is an anonymous 
character. But the language of that letter was 
the same as that employed by the gentleman here 
to-night. There is a conspiracy, then! Itis not 
one man alone. There are two, three, and proba- 
bly more engaged in this business. If it was not 
the gentleman before me, who wasit? He stands 
up to-night and pretends to want an inquiry. 
Why, sir, for weeks it is said this resolution of in- 
quiry has-been in some member’s drawer—in his 
drawer or his confederate’s. For weeks it has been 
here known to these people that Mr. Webster was 
guilty of corruption, and of treason, as this wri- 
ter says. I have listened every day, and there 
have been half a dozen since when it was in order 
to introduce the resolution, and I have looked 
around this Hall to see who was the bold defamer 
that would dare to stand forth and put himself in 
the responsible situation of an accuser, and of of- 
fering a resolution charging upon Mr. Webster 
anything that would impeach his high integrity. 
He has been silent, until one of these late hours 
of the night at the close of the session, when no 
one cares to offer a resolution inquiring into 
any of the facts which he alleges, and then an 
honorable member from the State of Massachu- 
setts gets up, and without any other responsibility 
than his individual one—which I admit to be the 
same as that of everybody else—without offering 
a resolution to inquire into any of the facts, in his 
characteristic manner, scatters over this land and 
over the world insinuations intended for nothing 
else than to injure, cruelly wound, and degrade 
one of his own fellow-citizens. 

Now, sir, has that great man ever done him an 
injury? Has not the member experienced at the 
hands of that gentleman marks of kindness? Are 
there not occasions which can be recalled by the 
suggestion which I make to him, that should make 
him weep at the injustice which he has done to 
this man? Sir, what is the amount of the sug- 
gestions which he has thrown out here 

Mr. Allen. Will you name the particular obli- 
gation I am under to Mr. Webster ? 

Mr. Ashmun. Has not Mr. Webster ever treat- 
ed the gentleman courteously? Is not that an 
obligation which he has never returned? Has he 
not treated him with generosity? Is not that an 
obligation which he has never returned? Has he 
not ever done him justice? Is not that an obliga- 
tion which he has shown himself to be incapable 
ofreturning or appreciating? Sir, these may not 
be pecuniary obligations, but they are obligations 
of which a gentleman and a man should be sensi- 
tive and sensible. But what are the charges which, 
by insinuation in the first place, and finally, by 
working his courage up to the sticking point, by 
assertion, the gentleman has made against Mr. 
Webster? They are, sir, that certain gentlemen 
of Boston and gentlemen of New York, knowing 
of his pecuniary inability to assume the responsi- 
ble position which he now holds, offered to con- 
tribute to bear in part the expenses and burdens 
of office, (great as we all know they are,) provided 
that he would accept it. Was there anything be- 
yond that? Of even that I aver, that so far as I 
am concerned—(and I am free to say, nay, sir, I 
am proud to say that I have enjoyed the high 
honor of an intimate intercourse with that gentle- 
man, and I hold it among the proudest and richest 
enjoyments of my life)—I say of what is alleged, I 
know nothing. It may beso. I do not take issue 
with the gentleman on thst point. If he knows 
it, so be it. I have nothing to say at present in 
relation to the truth or falsity of the allegation. 
But I put it to every honorable man, if there be 
anything in it, to the extent which that gentleman 
has asserted, which would detract from the honor 
of Mr. Webster, supposing it be true that in gen- 
erosity and justice (I say justice) to such a man, 
free trade and tariff men, merchants and mechan- 
ics, are disposed to make him presents in token 
of their high respect and regard. Sir, | wish my 
colleague could ever so command the feelings of 
his constituents as to receive from them some evi 
dence of this kind, of their personal consideration 
even, even while he fails to get their votes, trial 
after trial. If the facts be as stated by my col- 
league, is there anything in that to impéach Mr. 
Webster’s integrity? But, sir, [ am not going 
to argue that question. Let that member who 
wants to — corruption upon Mr. Webster, 
be it my colleagne or any other gentleman to 
whom the writer in the Boston Atlas refers, let 
that bold defamer stand forward, and, for one, as 
the friend of Mr. Webster, I stand here ready to 
meet his attack. And I believe the generous- 
hearted men of all parties in this House will 

stand here to meet it also. Let him put his in- 
sinuations into the form of specific charges of 
corruption, in such a manner that they shall be 
tangible—giving us names and stating what he 
means—and then I guaranty that the friends of 
Mr. Webster, and I believe every man in this 
House, as a friend of justice, will not interpose 
the slightest objection to an inquiry. But, sir, as 
a& son of Massachusetts, and feeling a pride in 
those citizens of that State who are ever willing 
to be just and generoug to one another, I could 
not be silent when I heard the great man of the 
nation, nay, sir, 1 am free to say at. this moment, 
and I think, the great man of the world, assailed 
and maligned as he has been to-night. Sir, I 
will say no more. 

Mr. Hilliard. I think it must be clear to all, 
that this debate has taken a most unfortunate 
turn. It will be admitted by the most malignant 
assailants of the Secretary of State, that he has 
not sought to discharge the duties which we are 
about to put upon him. It is not by his own act 
that he assumes the responsible place of conduct- 
ing a negotiation for the payment ofa debt which 
this nation owes. That duty is put upon him by 
law; and with that apparent before our eyes, it 
must occur to every man of ordinary charity, 

at 8 moment when we are debating s measure of 
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public policy like this, it was a most ungenerous 
turn to give to the debate, to make it personal to 
the Secretary of State. I shall, like the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts who has just taken his 
seat, [Mr. Ashmun,] not attempt his defence. I 
know nothing of the circumstances which have 
been referred to; but I am sure every gentleman, 
of every party, will agree with me, that public 
reputation is public property ; that the fame of a 
great man is not to be thrown away idly; that a 
good name is to be valued above all price; and 
that extraordinary, groundless, and malignant 
charges are not to be thrown out in a body like 
this (which the eyes of the world behold) without 
being replied to with something at least like se- 
verity, if not with indignation. A splendid rep- 
utation that honors the country, to say the least 
of it—a splendid reputation, that throws its lus- 
tre about the American name—the golden orb of 
which is already setting beneath the horizon of 
time, isan object too much admired by me, at 
least, to be willing to see a single speck placed 
upon it by any malignant hand. If 1 could, sir, 
I would send down the fame of every great Amer- 
ican citizen, of every party, to the grave, without 
a single shadow to dim it. There is not a man 
living amongst us, I care not how fierce the rival- 
ry of party may have been, or how heated the 
contest into which we have been plunged—there 
is not an illustrious living American that I do 
hot desire to see preserve throughout his life an 
untarnished fame, and, at the close of his career, 
sleep in an honored grave. And I ask whether 
this committee will hear with patience charges so 
unnecessarily, and I believe I may say so reck- 
lessly, thrown out against the reputation of that 
illustrious man. 

My. Chairman, I must be allowed to say, that 1 
believe much of the hostility that comes from that 
quarter is due to the fact, that in the time which 
has jast gone by, when a cloud hung over the 
fortunes of this country which threw its porten- 
tous and threatening aspect over the whole heav- 
ens—lI say, it was because at that time, when good 
men began to tremble for the fate of the Govern- 
ment, and bad men began to hope it would be 
overthrown—it was because that, at that moment, 
this great man took the responsibility of breast- 
ing the tide which was setting against the insti- 
tutions of the coantry—I must believe, I say, that 
it was because he lent himself to the great task 
of resisting the legions which were bearing down 
against the rights of the South, and put every- 
thing at stake for his country, that he has been 
assailed as he has been to-night by the insinua- 
tions which have been so grossly made against 


mn. 

Mr. Allen. Will the gentleman yield me the 
floor for a moment ? 

Mr. Hilliard. No, sir; I must be excused. I 
say that [ cannot but believe that it was because 
of the grand and patriotic position into which 
that statesman threw himself at that moment in 
our history with so much peril to himself that he 

encountered the hostility which has expended 
itself this evening. The world will come to this 
conclusion. He placed everything at stake for 
the cause of his country, and notwithstanding 
attacks of this kind against him, the fame which 
was resplendent before, will go down to posterity 
with a still richer lustre than it could have ob- 
tained but for the courage which he displayed 
upon that occasion. He stands out before the 
eyes of mankind now in a more glorious and far 

nder position than he could have occupied but 
for the stand which he took at that darkest mo- 
ment of our fortunes. For one, as an American, 
I thank him for his courage; as a Southern man, 
lam grateful to him for his sel!-sacrificing pa- 
triotism; and I believe his name will be recorded 
upon the pages of the history of our times in the 
largest capitals, and in the noblest terms. Mas- 
sachusetts may repudiate him—(I do not believe 
she will, Massachusetts will be true to her own 
fame, and will stand by her great son)—but if 
she were to repudiate him, the country would 
take him up. He is in no danger. He stands 
stronger to-day in the affections of his country- 
men than he ever stood before. Such shafts can- 
not reach him. 

Among the first acts of my public life in this 
Hall, was the defence of that great statesman... I 
rejoice that, by a piece of good fortune, one of 
the last acts of my public career should be the 
same. I have had but one opinion of him from 
the beginning to the end. He rises like some tall 
cliff in our midst ; he must have mists and shad- 
ows at his feet, but eternal sunshine gilds his no- 
ble brow. I admit that now the heavens are 
crowded with constellations which adorn it, but 
every man when he looks back to that period to 
which I have referred, must remember how dark 
it was, and will see that the first star which broke 
the darkness was Webster. Since that time 
others have arisen above the horizon, but he will 
ever wear the great honor of emerging first, with 
all his splendor, from the gloom which over- 
shadowed him. 

Mr. Chairman, I felt that it was due from me 
to this illustrous statesman, that as I commenced 
my Congressional career, so I shall close it with 

the expression of my high admiration of him.. I 
believe that he is upright. I believe, so far as 
the public councils of this country can bear wit- 
nese to his course, it has been above suspicion. 
Every act has been for hiscountry. I believe 
that he has no higher wish than the one which he 
80 nobly and eloquently expressed in his own 
great speech, that ‘‘ When his eyes shall be turn- 
ed to behold, for the last time, the sun in heaven, 
he might not see him shining on the broken and 
dishonored fragments of a once glorious Union ; 
on States dissevered, discordant, belligerent ; on 
a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may 
be, in fraternal blood! Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance,erather, behold the gorgeous en- 
sign of the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high advanced, its 
arms and trophies streaming in their original 
lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single 
star obscured, bearing for its motto no such mis- 
erable interregatory as, What is all this worth ? 
Nor those other words of delusion and folly, Lib- 
erty first,and Union afterwards ; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blaz- 
ing on all its ample folds, as they float over the 
sea and over the land, and in every wind under 
the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to 
every true American heart—Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable!” 





Wednesday morning, the subject was resumed, 
‘We make up our reports from the columns of the 
Intelligencer and Republic. 


Mr. King of New Jersey, having addressed the 
Committee in relation to the subject under consid- 
eration— 

Mr. Allen of Massachusetts asked the con- 
sent of the House to indulge him in a few re- 
marks, 

The Chairman said that the debate was now 
closed, and unanimous consent must be obtained. 

Mr. Ashmun expressed the hope that universal 
consent would be given to his colleague. 

The Chairman said that he heard no objection. 
[“* Yes, sir.” “I object.”] 

Mr. Jones. Does it require unanimous con- 
sent? Ifo, I object. 

The Chairman called to order, the confusion in 
the hall being great at this time. 

Mr. Allen. Inthe course of my remarks last 
night— 

Mr. Casey. I object to the gentleman proceed- 


ng. 

The Chairman. The gentleman has three or 
four minutes, the time for closing the debate not 
having quite arrived. 

Mr. Allen. i hope that the House will not de- 
ny me a simple act of justice. [Cries of “Go on,” 
“go on”] I had occasion— 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi called to order, 
as it was impossible to hear what was going on. 

The Chairman rapped, requesting gentlemen 
to take their seats, especially those standing in 
front of the Clerk’s table and in the aisles. 

Mr. Casey rose to a point of order. It was, that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [ Mr. King] could 
not yield the floor to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to make a speech. It required unani- 
mous consent, and he objected. 

Mr. Allen. I hope that no one will endeavor 
to exclude the truth from the ear of the House, 
and that I will not be again interrupted. (“Go 
on,” “go on,” “I object.” The confusion, if pos- 


. sible, was increased. 


Mr. Casey. I rise to ancther question of order. 
It is, that the gentleman has already spoken, and 
that he cannot again take the floor until others 
have had it. 

. The Chairman said that no other gentleman 
had contested the floor. [Go on, Allen, go 


on.” 

r. Allen then alluded to what he said last 
night as to Mr. Webster having, as a condition for 
taking the office of Secretary of State, demanded 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars from business 
men in Wall street, New York, and State street, 
Boston. And how, he asked, had this statement 
been met? No‘ at all. He did not distinctly hear 
the enunciation of his colleague, [Mr. Ashmun,] 
and he could not speak in the broken accents of 
that gentleman. But notwithstanding a member 
of this House, on his responsibility, stated a 
en fact, one gentleman, and then another, rose 

night, and endeavored to divert the attention 
of be ouse, and to excite prejudice against the 
speaker, 

The Chairman informed the gentleman that the 
time to which the debate was limited had expired. 
[Cries of “Go on.”] The gentleman cou 
ceed only by mous consent, [Repetition of 
cries, “* Go on;” “go on.”} 

Mr. Ashmun._ 1 suppose that I can speak five 
minutes on an amendment. 









Mr. Cartter rose to a question of order, amid 
the confusion. Members had gathered in the area, 
and private conversation was loudly indulged. 

Several gentlemen addressed the Chairman, who 
refused to recognise any one until order should 
be restored. He then rapped and resorted to a 
request that gentlemen would resume their seats. 


Mr. Cartter rose to a question of order—that 
Mr. Bayly had no right to yield the floor to Mr. 
Ashmun. : 

Mr. Bayly. I never pretended that I had. 
Mr. Cartter. I don’t say that. . ; 
Mr. Bayly. I was quite aware if it. I yielded 
to the gentleman, [Mr. Ashmup,]. supposing that 
there was no objection. 

Mr. Burt. I wish to make asuggestion. I un- 
derstand that the gentleman from Virginia does 
not desire to oceupy the floor for more than fifteen 
minutes. I propose, by unanimous consent, that 
twenty minutes of the hour be given to each of 
the gentlemen from Massachusetts. ss 

Tt was agreed to, and Mr. Allen was invited to 
« mi) on.” 

Mr. Allen then proceeded with his remarks. 
He said that he had stated that no denial had 
been made of the truth of his statement. He wish- 
ed his colleague to deny it now, that he might 
have an opportunity tostate a few facts. His col- 
league declined, at least the House might so un- 
derstand him. Did his colleague mean to say 
that he had made a denial of the statement last 
night? If ke did, he would meet that denial ; 
and he would here say, that if there was a denial 
from a responsible source, he would be ready to 
meet the issue, whenever and wherever it could be 
presented ; and all he asked of the Secretary of 
State, or of his friends, was that they would give 
him an opportunity to call up the evidence and 
bring forwa-d the facts. He here pledged himself 
before the committee, notwithstanding any denial 
which might be made, that, if an opportunity was 
afforded him, he would substantiate these facts. 
This was the statement which he made: That 
the Secretary of State did write a letter to Boston, 
after the offer had been made him of Secretary of 
State, and did ask what they would do for him if 
he accepted the office. He did take the office, and 
it was agreed to raise the sum of $25,000 in Boston 
and a like sum in New York. The sum of $25,000, 
he believed, was raised in New York, but fell 
short somewhat in Boston, the sum collected there 
amounting to $19,600. He who stood in the office 
of Secretary of State, having such an arrangement 
with business men and bankers, was not the most 
suitable person for the management of the pecu- 
niary negotiations of the country. It made no dif- 
ference if this money had been offered voluntari- 
ly. Every one knew for what purposes commer- 
cial men made such gifts. Any man of independent 
spirit, in that position, ought to have said that he 
would have nothing todo with thisthing. He 
should suspect the gifts, and those who made them. 
He asked if such influences, brought to bear on 
that officer, were not dangerous to the public jus- 
tice and public interests, and more especially dan- 
gerous when pecuniary concerns toa large amount 
should be placed in his charge ? 


His colleague had said that he [Mr. Allen] had 
been sent here for the causeof human liberty and 
certain other purposes; and the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hilliard] had chimed in and sung 
the same song. This was only done for the pur- 
pose of diverting the ear of the House against the 
truth, by creating a prejudice against the speaker 
by bringing up other considerations. Whatever 
might be his opinions at home or here, he would 
say that his course was frank, open, and undis- 
guised. He published his speeches as he made 
them, and did not write out one speeeh for the 
South and another forthe North. He was not in- 
trusive with his opinions here. The reflections 
made upon him, so far from answering the pur- 
poses of his colleague and confederate, must re- 
coil upon their heads. They could not hide the 
true issue by attempting to smother the matter, 
by exciting party prejudices. He referred toa 
coalition existing in his colleague’s district, and 
said that it was brought together by party inter- 
ets and considerations of another character well 
known. 

[t had been said, as another argument against 
his remarks, that whatever had been done by or 
for the Secretary of State should not be touched 
or exposed, however the public interests demanded 
it, because he was a great man. This was the ar- 
gument of the gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
Hilliard,] who was dazzled by visions of a foreign 
mission. Heshould have admired that gentleman’s 
remarks as much as his friend from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Holmes;| if he had not a distaste for 
bringing together fragments of speeches and parts 
of sentences, from this orator and that orator, this 
poet and that poet, living and dead. He thought 
that—and the gentleman liked quotations — he 
had been to the feast of languages, and stolen 
away the scraps. Though Mr. Webster was 
great, the world had had examples in all ages that 
great men fall before temptations which the feeble 
often resist. The example of the “ greatest and 
meanest of men” shows that intelligence and virtue 
were not i le. The most brilliant intellect 
should be controlled by unwavering principle. Ee 
should not conceal facts because Mr. Webster was 
a Massachusetts man. He referred to the Otises 
and Adamses, and said that in those days bribery 
and corruption were unknown. Menthen accepted 
office, not as a road to wealth, but as a highway to 
poverty. Let any man defame the memory of 


‘such statesmen in Massachusetts, and he would 


be the first to vindicate them. Referring to the 
charge of ingratitude to Mr. Webster, he desired 
to know what favors he had received at his hands? 
He knew not how cheap a man could be bought, 
but did not think that the fact of dining with 

the Secretary of State should close the mouth of 
a Representative of the American people. Even 
though he should be offered a reward by the ap- 
pointment of a friend or brother to some lucrative 
office, he could not be bought with the price. In 
conclusion, he stated that at some future time he 
would take occasion to review the obligations of 
Massachusetts to Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Ashmun thought that the remarks of his 
colleague scarcely needed a reply. The sense of 
shame and indignation that shone in every face, 
and which was expressed so audibly last night, 
was a better and more effectual response than 

would be any words he could utter. Did not 
every one mark the indignation felt and uttered 
all around the hall at the shameless charge made 

last night? There was not an honorable man in 
the House who would not, at such a charge, cry 

out “shame! shame!” He was coming directly 

to the point. The gentleman charged last night, 

and had renewed the charge to-day, that, before 
accepting the office of Secretary of State, Mr. 
Webster entered into a negotiation, by which he 

made a condition that,if he accepted the office, he 
should receive from certain bankers in State 
street, Boston, and Wall street, New York, a 
large sum of money—some $50,000—and that that 
contract had been fulfilled, so far as New York 

was concerned, and nearly fulfilled so far as Bos- 
ton was concerned. This was a charge of cor- 

raption. It was a charge that he had accepted 

that office for the purpose of favoring men of 
business, and it was nothing less. He was author- 

ized to say that, in its length and breadth, in the 

aggregate and in the detail, it was an unqualified 

falsehood. He was authorized to say, and upon 

that authority did say, that it was an unqualified 

falsehood. 

Mr. Allen. State your authority. 

Mr. Ashmun. Now the issue was made; the 

challenge had been accepted. Let the defamer of 
the Secretary of State carry out his threats. 
This was all he had to say; but he would 

state—— 

Mr. Allen. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Ashmun. Take your seat, sir., You will” 
have time enough when I get through. You shall 

not interrupt me. 

He had now done what he was not authorized 

to do last night. Having authority to do this 

now, there could be no mistake about the matter. 

The gentleman had said, that whatever else he 

might be, he was characterized by frankness. 

This would be news to some people in Massa- 

chusetts. It would be news in the gentleman’s 

own village. It was news to him. If his charac- 

ter had been one of frankness through life, then 

he had not been informed correctly. As evidence 

of his frankness, that gentleman, with these pur- 

poses in the deep abysses of his heart, had gone 

to the hospitable board of Mr. Webster, and 

there, with his family and friends around him, 

partaken of his hospitality. He had gone there, 

smiling, and seeming to be friendly, when there 

were in his heart whisperings of malignity. 

Mr. Allen rose to a point of order. He had 

no objection to any statement of the kind; but 

the statement was entirely false. He had not 
been in his house this session. 

Mr. Ashmun said that the speech of the gen- 
tleman had been made with no new impressions. 
He‘had not come suddenly to the conclusion an- 
nounced on this floor. All his life he had pro- 
feased friendship, while in his heart he harbored 
enmity. The gentleman was frank. He did not 
publish secret and confidential letters of Charies 
Hadson ? . 

’ Mr. Allen. No, sir; you are a scoundrel if you 


Say 80. 
Mr, Ashmun did not know what Charles Hud- 


| son would say. The gentleman had been accept- 


ing hospitalities, had sat at the board of the Sec- 
retary, and had smiled, while at the same time a 
was in his heart, if not in his-hand. 


is coll e and himself had been colleagues 
elsewhere. Did they not recollect the scenes of 


the Philadelphia Convention? His colleague 
and himself, through the whole Convention, voted 
for Webster as the candidate of the Whig party, 
and because tleman did not receive the 
nomination h league rose up and denounced 
the Convention as traitors to the Whig party, 

Massachusetts, 





spurning it, returned home to 
eit mddticqumah to tncsettty jen me 


: ! 
cellent specimen of the frankness of his colleague 
So much for that part of the subject. 

Mr. A. then referred to the charge of the ex- 
istence of a coalition in his [Mr. Ashmun’s] dis- 
trict, and said that it was of no consequence to him 
whether personal or political considerations had 
most prevailed to give him triumphant votes in 
his district. He stood here, to-day, proud of the 
support he had always received. 

fe then stated, in relation to the charge of 
having one version of his speech printed for the 
South, and another version for the North, that 
there was no truth in it. He appealed to those 
who had known him for the six years he had been 
in Congress to testify to the truth of his assertion. 

Mr. Hilliard asked leave of the House to make 
an explanation. r 

Mr. Allen rose to a point of order. The House 
had allowed him to reply to one personal charge 
against him. Another attack had been made, and 
he had a right now to reply. 

The Chairman decided that the gentleman had 
no right to reply. 

Mr. Hilliard asked the privilege to make an 
explanation. He appealed to the Committee to 
indulge him in a short reply to the attack made 
upon him by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Objectidn was made. 

Mr. Allen rose to a question of privilege, which 
was, that a personal attack having been made 
against him by his colleague, he had a right to 
reply. 

The Chairman did not consider this a privi- 
leged question. The gentleman could only pro- 
ceed by unanimous consent. 

Objections were made. 

Mr. Bayly then closed the debate on the bill 
before the Committee, by answering the objections 
made against it.” 

Several amendments were then offered to the 
bill, and considerable debate ensued, when the 
hour of half past three having arrived— 

The Committee took a recess until six o’clock. 
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x¢> Our paper is occupied this week, to the 
exclusion of much interesting matter, with the 
reports of the closing proceedings of Congress. 
Our readers would not have forgiven us, had we 
omitted them. 

Hereafter we hope to find more room for com- 
munications, and for our literary miscellany. 


CAN CRIME BE LEGALIZED? 


“The National Era takes the affirmative of 
this question. In some comments on the proc-ed- 
ings of the Illinois Convention, these sentences 
occur: ‘A legal relation is one which the law 
allows, creates, or protects” Again: ‘The /egal- 
ity of a relation is one thing—its morality an- 
other. It is legal if it is established by the law- 
making power of the State, acting under the Con- 
stitution which prescribes its extent and limita- 
tions. 

“We demur to the above sentiment. The 
proper meaning of the term law, as applied to in- 
telligent beings, is a rule of duty. That which is 
immoral is never duty ; and, therefore, can never 
become Jum, in the true sense of that term. It is 
not, of course, our intention to deny that men 
may pass enactments which ‘ allow, create, or pro- 
tect? crime. But are those enactments laws? Do 
they impose the duty of obedience? Does it re- 
quire a person to obey such enactmeuts, to earn 
the character of a law-abiding citizen ?”— Free 
Presbyterian. ; 

The Free Presbyterian is rather anxious, we 
fear, to disagree with the Eva. The difference 
between us is one of définition, not principle. We 
agree with the Free Presbyterian, that no human 
enactment can justify a relation, or impose an 
obligation upon an intelligent being to do an act, 
which the law of Nature or Revelation forbids. 
In common with the editors of that paper, and 
with every man who believes in the existence of 
a God, we acknowledge the absolute Supremacy 
of the Divine Law. In p-inciple we agree. Where- 
in, then, lies the difference between us? In défi- 
nition—nothing more. The Free Presbyterian de- 
fines law to be,a right rule of conduct: one of 
the essential elements of law, in its judgment, is, 
its harmony with justice. 1t follows from this, that 
the phrases—“ bad laws,” “ wicked lams,” “tyran- 
nical laws,” “ cruel laws,” are all misnomers: there 
can be no such laws. A “bad law” is no law at 
all. No enactment is law which commands, sanc- 
tions, or allows anything wrong. 

Need we say that this definition is not war- 
ranted by the etymology of the word “law,” not 
supported by authority, not in conformity with 
popular ideas or modes of expression ? 

The word is derived from a Saxon root, mean- 
ing “ laid, set, or fixed,” and means simply a rule 
of conduct—not of duty,as the Free Presbyterian 
has it. Human law is a rule of conduct pre- 
scribed by the supreme power of the State; Di- 
vine law, a rule of conduct prescribed by the 
Creator. The latter can never be otherwise than 
just and good, because its Author is always just 
and good.” The former may be short-sighted, 
absurd, or unjust, bearing the stamp of its fallible 
or corrupt author. 

Human laws may be right or wrong, humane 
or barbarous—allowing in one country what they 
forbid in another, prohibiting to-day, what yes- 
terday they legalized. 

Houses of ill fame are legalized in some parts of 
Europe, but are illegal in some States of this 
Union. 

Polygamy, which was allowed by the Mosaic 
institution, is a crime under our laws. T'o deny 
that it was legal, that is, allowed by law among 
the Jews, is to deny a fact. 

The union of Church and State in England 
we regard as wrong, a trespass upon the rights of 
conscience. Is it therefore illegal? Everybody 
knows that it is established by law. , 

Once the foreign slave trade was a Jegal traffic— 
that is, allowed and protected by law. Now, our 
law regards and treats it as a crime. Its moral 
character, not being dependent upon human en- 
actment, was just the same then as itis now. It 
was always a crime against man and God—not 
any less a crime then, for being allowed by law, 
not any more a crime now, for being forbidden by 
law. We repeat, the /egality of a relation is one 
thing, its morality another. 

Gambling by lottery, which the Free Presbyte- 
rian considers @ crime, is legalized in some States. 
It is useless to deny the fact. The law allows, 
licenses it. You cannot by any legal process pre- 
vent men from selling or buying lottery tickets 
in such States. The business is just as legal as 
any other. You may say it ought not to be; true, 
but it is; ‘and you can make it unlawful, only by 
forbidding it by law, 

So slavery is established, defined, recognised, 
protected, regulated by law in the slaveholding 
States. Because it is, it does not follow that it 
ought to be—any more than because it ought not 
to be, it follows that itis not. Human law has 
legalized—that is, allowed, protected, established, 
Slavery—just as it has allowed polygamy, the 
slave trade, lotteries, gambling, houses of ill 
fame—but it can no more make that right than 
these right: Their moral right or wrong depends 
upon their relations, not to human Jaw, but to the 
Divine law. 

The Free Presiyterian says that the doctrine of 
the Eva is “identical with the famous (or rather 
infamous) dogma—‘ That is property which the 
law makes property” ” ‘The dogma is true—and 
the offence of Mr. Clay was, not in giving utter- 
ance to it, but in using it as a reason to justify Sla- 
very—for, he added, “ two hundred years of legis- 
lation has sanctioned and ssnotified negro slaves 
as property.” Two hundred thousand years of 
legislation cannot sanction or sanctify a wrong. 
The law in the free States makes the soil and its 
products, capital, and the productions of capital 
and labor, property—and in the slave States it 
makes men, women, and children, property. This 
is a fact; and it is because it is true, that what 
the law makes property is property, that we so 
utterly detest the system of slavery. Our heavi- 
est charge against that system is, that it takes 
man, who was created a little lower than the an- 
gels, and to whom was given dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and the fowl of the air, and the 
beasts of the field, drags him down to their level, 
and makes him property, in the same sense that 
they are made property. This is the very element 
which makes Slavery the monster crime against 
humanity—dishonoring Human Nature and in- 
sulting its Creator. 





Tt is folly to say that the law of the slave States 
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cannot make hu : beings property. It does 
make them property. | “‘ The slave is one who is 
in the power of a master to whom he belongs. 
The master can gel] aim, dispose of his person, 
his industry, and higlabor. He can do nothing, 
possess nothing, nor gequire anything, but what 
must belong to his mpster.”” § This is the law, 
this, the fact, in Louigana. The slave is property 
because the law makes him property. Of the fuct 
of the law, no one cap doubt ; its right or wrong 
is another question. To show our abhorrence of 
the law, it is not necessary that we deny its ex- 
istence: nor does a recognition of its existence 
imply approval or toleration of the relations it 
allows or establishes. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


The N¢tional Era,in its prosperity, is getting 
selfish and exacting. It is erasing Free Soil pa- 
pers from its exchange list, as we perceive by 
notices in our exchanges, and the Star finally 
shares the same fate, Wherefore? Simply be- 
cause we do not find it convenient to insert its 
long Prospectus of (in our paper) between one 
and two colimns length; which, at the usual 
rates of sdvertalng, would amount to from twelve 
to fifteen dollirs! This we call exacting. 

The Era, vith a circulation of ten or fifteen 
thousand, coud certainly well afford to exchange 
with all the Free Soil papers of the country, with- 
out making onreasonable exactions upon them— 
and especialy, as it is the experience of every 
Free Soil caantry Publisher, that the Evatrench- 
es upon his own circulation. There will be men, 
who do not appreciate the duty which they owe 
to the local press, and who will unhesitatingly 
depress its spirit, and dampen its energies, by 
discontinuing, that they may the more conveni- 
ently take a distant paper. We have long known 
the fact that the Era has displaced many of our 
subscribers, yet we have never hesitated to be just 
and generous to the Era. We have often spoken 
of it in terms of commendation, and have never 
spoken of those things wherein we deemed it de- 
fective. 

Last autunn we inserted its skort prospectus, 
which we ssw in our exchanges, and marked it 
and sent it b the Eva, thinking we had thereby 
entitled ourglf to a continuance of exchange. We 
were not a litle surprised, subsequently, to see a 
long prospeatus put forth, the insertion of which 
was made e @ndition of exchange. We at once 
resolved, having in our judgment done the fair 
thing, to subpit to no such unreasonable exac- 
tion—the result is, the Eva ceases to visit us. 

Though we regard the Eva as an able and val- 
uable paper, |we do not regard it at all indispensa- 
ble to our existence. We cannot, therefore, say, 
as does our friend of the Chardon Democrat, that 
me must have)it, even if we send on in cash the price 
of subscription! We intend to do no such thing. 

It is unqbestionably true, that we, and other 
country publishers, are too prone to yield to the 
unreasonable exactions of the metropolitan press. 

It is time, we think, for the country press to 
assert their rights and their true dignity. In this 
day of railroad speed and telegraphic communi- 
cation, a very extensive metropolitan exchange is 
not necessary for the country press. The city 
press has too long given tone to the country press. 
It is time for the latter to exhibit true independ- 
ence. 

Conceding great ability and value to the Nu- 
tional Era—conceding great importance to its 
local position—disclaiming any desire to diminish 
its legitimate circulation, or lessen its prosperity, 
we shall venture the following criticisms : 

1, The National Era fails in true sympathy for 
the country local press, else it would freely offer 
an exchange to the few Free Soil papers in ex- 
istence, leaving it to their generosity to make a 
suitable return. 

2. It fails to secure to the party of Freedom 
the benefits of a central organ, inasmuch as it 
overlooks gad underrates the importance of the 
local press, and hence fails to discern, gather up, 
concentrate, and reflect the local sentiment of 
the country. 

3. It is stiff, stately, and painfully dignified, 
unfortunately imitating in this the aristocratic 
austerity of the National Intelligencer. Its articles, 
though many of them able, are too much in the 
style of stilted, lumbering essays, adapted rather 
to a Monthly Review than to the columns of a 
weekly newspaper—and this renders most of them 
unfit to betransferred into the columns of the 
local press, 

4. It is an individual enterprise—one which is 
probably building up a fortune for its editor—but 
it disclaims being a party organ, and refuses to 
insert, as such, our national nominations. It is 
merely the organ of the personal views of the 
editor—which views are at all times sufficiently 
conservative. 

4. It falls short of a true reformer, in that it 
opposes some of the meeded reforms of the day. 
For example, it does not come square up to the 
wishes of the mass of the people on the mattter 
of postage reform. Like nearly all of the rest of 
the selfish metropolitan press, the Era is opposed 
to having newspapers carried free in the mails to 
a distance of thirty miles from the of§ce of publi- 
cation, lest, thereby, its own circulation may be 
diminished, and the preponderance be in favor of 
the toiling, struggling, too little appreciated, and 
poorly patronized country press. 

With all these drawbacks, its excellences are 
not few, and its numerous readers can appreci- 
ate them. We bear the Era no ill will. We 
envy not its excellent editor his prosperity. He 
has had his days of darkness and of trial, and we 
rejoice that he has-outlived them. The Era is 
now, and we are rejoiced at it, on a firm founda- 
tion, and there is no justice in enriching it, at the 





-expense of many of the local newspapers. Let 
each receive a due support. 
We beg of the Evc no exchange. Let it do 


that which seems to itself right—we shall be 
likely to do the ssme—and shall try to take care 
of ourself. 

If the country press would think more of each 
other, and appreciate each other’s excellences, 
and common trials, and struggles and difficulties 
more, and yield less to the overshadowing, com- 
bined, selfish inflnence of the metropolitan press, 
far better would jt be for them. 

We hope to live to see the day, when the local 
press, universally, shall be in the hands of men 
of true independence of sprit, and of intellectual 
and moral power sufficient for a successful main- 
tenance of that independence—then it will not 
have to beg a aty exchange, but its reciprocity will 
be courted.— Ohio Star. 


With the exception of the Ohio Star, and one 
other paper, no Free Soil journal has manifested 
other than friendly feelings towards the National 
Era. We do not believe that the editor of the 
Star is really unfriendly, but he is disturbed by a 
momentary resentment. 

Towards the Local Press we have never felt or 
acted unkindly. Its importance we do not under- 
value, nor have we ever attempted to trench upon 
its circulation. Among the considerations that 
have made us turn a deaf ear to innumerable so- 
licitations to reduce the price of the Era to one 
dollar a year, a determination not to underbid 
the local newspapers, has been a prominent one. 
By no act or word, have we directly or indirectly 
disparaged their merits, or betrayed a want of 
true sympathy with them. As to the exemption 
of newspapers from postage, within a range of 
thirty miles from the places of publication, we 
withdrew long since our opposition to the policy, 
not because we thought it sound in principle, or 
beneficial in its tendency upon the local papers, but 
because they, being the parties chiefly concerned, 
insisted that it was important to their interests, 
and we did not wish to stand in an attitude of an- 
tagonism to them. Lately, being urged for some 
expression of opinion on the subject, we frankly 
stated our views, but forbore to urge them. We 
would not lift a finger to prevent the wishes of 
the local press, on this subject, from being car- 
ried into effect. 

The National Era, it is true, is prosperous, but 
it has burdens to bear from which the Local Press 
isexempt. It costs us, this year, on the single 
item of composition for our paper, $750 more than 
it did the first year of its existence. The wages 
of journeymen printers in Washington are higher 
than in any part of the Union. At the beginning 
of this year they raised their prices, and, as we 
have never yet contended with the claims of labor, 
we cheerfully paid the advance—so that it now 
costs us fifty-two cents a thousand for our compo 
sition, probably twice as much asour friend of the 
Star pays for his. In other words, should he set 
up for his paper as much type as we set up for the 
Era, it would cost him $32 50 a week, or about 
$1,700 a year less, on the single item of composi- 
tion, than it costs us. 

In relation to contributions, too, we pay more 
than $2,000 a year for our correspondence—an 
expenditure which the majority of local papers 
almost entirely avoid. 

Then, there is scarcely a reading room in 
the country which has not requestel the Era 
gratis. Formerly, the request was promptly com- 
plied with, but of as a matter of self-defence, 
we have been obliged to charge them half price 





for the paper, whi is greatly below the cout, 








We apprehend this rule has subjected us to the 
imputation, in some quarters, of being “ selfish and 
exacting.” 

As to our exchanges, we have been so liberal 
as to suffer them to run up to the number of 
about six hundred, costing us between seven and 
eight hundred dollars a year. At the beginning of 
this volume, finding our expenses greatly increas- 
ing, we determined to reduce the list, if possible. 
As it is desirable that anti-slavery and slavery 
papers should cultivate a better acquaintance, we 
stopped none of our numerous exchanges in the 
South ; but the operation of reduction was con- 
fined chiefly to Whig, Democratic, and denomina- 
tional papers of the North, which, however valu- 
able in themselves, could be best spared from our 
table. We intended to continue our exchange with 
all the Free Soil papers—and if one hereand there 
was cut off, it was by an oversight, or for some rea- 
son which we do not now recollect. The Star is 
under a wrong impression, in supposing that we 
demanded the publication of our Prospectus as a 
condition toan exchange. We did not even ask 
our exchanges to publish it, but simply stated 
that, should any one choose to do so, it would of 
course lay us under an obligation to exchange. 

Our friend of the Star will now acknowledge, 
we are gure, that, if the Erais prosperous, it is 
also liberal in its expenditures, and that, while 
it feels obliged to reduce some of its unnecessary 
burdens, it is far from being “selfish or exacting.” 

As to the style of the Era, we regret that we 
have not been able to please the taste of our 
friend of the Star ; but the poignancy of our sor- 
row is mitigated by the consideration that, in 
view of the unfitness of our articles for transfer 
to the columns of the local press, he has really 
lost nothing by the discontinuance of the ex- 
change. 

Our friend will allow us to correct an error 
into which he has fallen concerning the Era’s 
position on the Postage Question. By reference 
to our Prospectus, he will see that it is fully “ up 
to the wishes of the mass of the People” For 
many years, we have steadily gone for a uniform 
rate of two cents postage, on letters weighing not 
more than half an ounce for all distances, for re- 
duction of newspaper postage, and for the aboli- 
tion of the franking privilege. This is the sub- 
stance of what the People demand. 

A few words on another point. The Star says: 

“Tt (the Era) is an individual «nterprise—one 
which is probably building up a fortune for its 
editor—but it disclaims being a party organ, and 
refuses to insert, as such, our national nomina- 
tions. It is merely the organ of the personal 


views of the editor—which views are at all times 
sufficiently conservative.” 


Very well. The Eva is an individual enterprise. 
Should it build up a fortune for its editor, it 
would certainly surprise him, but we do not 
know that any one would have a right to com- 
plain. We owe no man anything—we have re- 
ceived gratuities from none—we give every sub- 
scriber to our paper a full equivalent for his 
money—we are under obligations to none, except 
to those who, from a too flattering kindness for 
us, or out of pure devotion to anti-slavery princi- 
ples, have exerted themselves for the increase of 
our circulation; and the only way of showing our 
gratitude to them is, by making the Eva a con- 
sistent advocate cf those principles, and as good 
a paper in other respects as our means and abili- 
ty will allow. The Era is certainly not a party 
organ, but it cordially sympathizes with, and sus- 
tains, the good and truemen in and out of existing 
organizations, who constitute the Party of Pro- 
gress and Reform. Undoubtedly it is controlled 
by its editor, as every other newspaper ought to 
be ; and is an exponent of his views, for which no 
Party, happily, can be held responsible, as he is 
responsible fur no party. But it is not merely an 
exponent of his views; for, he humbly trusts that 
he concurs in opinion with the great body of 
anti-slavery men, and his columns are always 
open, when there is room, to expressions of dis- 
sent from any of his views. 

There—we have done what is quite a new 
thing for us—made a long defence against a per- 
sonal attack; and now, to show our friend of the 
Star that we harbor no resentment against him, 
notwithstanding his “odorous comparisons,” we 
shall send him the Eva. 





> 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY, 


During the debate on the reference of the Pres- 
ident’s message concerning the Boston rescue, 
Mr. Mason of Virginia insisted that the Fugi- 
tive law, to prove efficient, must be carried out 
hy the People of the free States with alacrity, 
diligence, and zeal. Mr. Cass wished to know 
whether he would have the People turn out, with 
hue and cry after a runaway, leaving their occu- 
pations for the purpose of arrestinghim. Would 
Mr. Mason, he asked, and his neighbors leave 
their homes and business, to seize a fugitive from 
justice from a Northern State? The reply was, 
Certainly, if necessary. 

Both gentlemen entirely overlooked the radical 
difference between the two cases. A robber or 
murderer isan offender against human and divine 
law. Ee is an enemy to mankind ; and no matter 
where theact may have been committed, every per- 
son has a deep interest in his seizure and punish- 
ment. The law of justice and the instinct of self- 
preservation cry out against his escape, and de- 
mand retribution. A slave is not a criminal, but, 
innocent of offence, he is deprived of his freedom, 
and degraded to the condition of property. So- 
ciety has suffered no wrotg at his hands, has no 
punishment to inflict upon him, cherishes no re- 
sentment towards him. His bondage, even by 
slaveholders, is regarded as a misfortune, by 
others, as a grievous wrong. That he should 
seek to escape from it, excites no surprise, offends 
against no right, no instinct of Humanity. The 
attempt vindicates his manhood, and, if successful, 
must demonstrate, even to his owner, his fitness 
for freedom. 

The citizens of a slave State do not regard 
the escape of a slave as they do that of a crimi- 
nal; and how can it be expected that a free State 
community can feel indignation or concern at 
such an event? If there be any feeling at all, it 
is one of sympathy for the fugitive. He has 
done no wrong, no harm to anybody—his flight 
is no offence against the laws of nature or of na- 
tions—he is doing what every one knows he has 
a perfect right to do, seeking to escape from a 
degradation forced upon him in violation of the 
rights of man, and to secure that freedom which 
is the birthright of every human being. The 
slaveholder does not regard him as criminal, for 
doing what he himself would do, in similar cir- 
cumstances: can he blame the citizens of a free 
State for concurring with him in opinion ? 

Here lies the real difficulty in attempting to 
enforce any law for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves. Forget the Declaration of Independence, 
blot out the lights of Christianity, annihilate the 
instincts of Humanity, convert Man into a Devil, 
and God into a Tyrant—then, and not till then, 
shall your Fugitive laws be executed with “ alac- 
rity, diligence, and zeal ”—then, and not till then, 
will it be as easy to catch and punish a fugitive 
slave, as a fugitive felon. 

Violent resistance is not mecessary to nullify a 
law. We deprecate such resistance, as wrong in 
principle and injurious in consequences, unless in- 
deed the evil to be remedied has reached such a 
height, as to justify its opponents in resorting to 
revolution, and putting at hazard all the great in- 
terests already secured by the existing order of 
things. ‘fo render a law inefficient or inopera- 
tive in our country, it is only necessary to with- 
draw from it the breath of Public Sentiment. A 
slave from Virginia passes through New York 
on his way to Canada. People give him food, 
money, lodging, ordinary charities ; tell him the 
road to the next town—withhold information to 
his pursuers concerning him. In all this they 
commit no illegal act, do not even violate the 
spirit of anylaw. But if this exercise of ordinary 
hospitality, which no law can forbid or prevent, 
renders the Fugitive act in most cases inefficient, 
how can it be helped? The evil, if it be one, is 
beyond the reach of legislation, denunciation, or 
argument—and it is as childish to complain of it, 


sun shines, or water freezes when the thermometer 
falls to zero. 





Massacuuserts.—Another attempt was made 
a few days since to elect a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. The number required for a choice was 
195—Sumner received 193, the highest number 
he has yet received. The election was then post- 
poned till the 10th instant, when, it is hoped, Mr. 
Sumner may be chosen. 





Commopore Stockton Cuosen Senator. — 
Commodore Richard F. Stockton is elected to the 
United States Senate from New Jersey for six 
years from the 4th of March next. The vote on 
the final ballot stood— 


R. F. Stockton, Democrat - - 39 
Ford, Democrat - ~ - - 38 
William L. Dayton, Whig - - 32 
Randolph, Wkig - . - ae 
Necessary to choose, 39; and the Commodore 


had them. pr tiped 
CLOSING SCENES. 


Of the proceedings on Monday, we present a 
mere summary. 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock, and immediately 
resumed the consideration of the River and Har- 
bor bill. Several test votes showed a clear major- 
ity in favor of the measure, but a determined mi- 
nority opposed it. It soon became manifest that 
a trial of endurance between the two parties was 
inevitable. It is a sound principle, that when the 
will of a majority in favor of a particular measure 
is clearly ascertained, after sufficient discussion, 
and after a fair trial of the usual parliamentary 
expedients to arrest precipitate action, it ought to 
prevail. It is miserable faction on the part of a mi- 
nority, to attempt to defeat it, by preventing any 
legislation at all. We do not approve of the 
River and Harbor bill in allits parts. It was the 
result of “log-rolling”? among the members—it 
was an omnibus, which few could approve, as a 
whole, but which many were willing to sanction, 
for the purpose of securing some particular in- 
terest embraced in it. Still, it was better that it 
should pass than be defeated by faction. Its 
abuses would have been temporary, and the Peo- 
ple might have prevented their repetition. But, 
tolerate the principle, that a minority may make 
speeches, read reports, propose idle amendments, 
and demand the yeas and nays, for the mere pur- 
pose of wasting time and preventing decisive ac- 
tion by a fair vote, and there is end of Govern- 
ment. Faction is treason, and the more danger- 
ous, because it avails itselfof constitutional forms 
to break down the Constitution. 

From 11 o'clock Monday morning, till 12 
o'clock Tuesday, the Senate sat without re- 
cess—engaged in a struggle, not of mind, but 
of muscle. We made our way into the reporter’s 
gallery late in the evening. The reporters had 
given way to the ladies; the other galleries were 
thronged, and the lobbies were crowded. 

Mr. Clemens of Alabama, with his leg slung 
over a desk, was reading, in a low, monotonous 
tone, as a part of his speech, a long speech deliv- 
ered formerly by somebody else. No one paid 
any attention to him. Mr. Rhett sat a few seats 
behind him with his hat on, talking with a broth- 
er Senator. Mr. Walker was almost recumbent 
in his chair, apparently admiring with half-closed 
eyes the brilliant chandelier suspended from the 
dome. Another Senator seemed to be aiming with 
his legs at the same object. To vary the enter- 
tainment, a lover of the weed went up to Mr. 
Clemens and asked him for a quid of tobacco. 
The orator, interrupting his exercises for a mo- 
ment, drew out from his breeches’ pocket “a 
chunk,” which his brother Senator, after laying in 
a good supply, deliberately handed back, and the 
orator resumed his reading. And so the night 
wore away, in these delightful occupations, until 4 
o’clock in the morning, when, without coming to 
any conclusion, the grave and reverend body, af- 
fecting to represent preéminently the intelligence 
of the American People, and the dignity of Re- 
publicanism. agreed to postpone the consideration 
of the bill, for the purpose of taking up the ap- 
propriation bills. 

The House on Monday returned the Post Of 


amendments. 

The bill to convert one regiment of infantry 
into a regiment of mounted cavalry was passed. 

The Patent Office Report was ordered to be 
printed—100,000 extra copies of the agricultural 
part—25,000 of the mechanical part—5,000 for 
the use of the Commissioner. 

A bill for the improvement of our Lighthouse 
system was read a third time and passed. 

Passed—a bill from the Senate for the aboli- 
tion of constructive mileage ; the Senate bill lim- 
iting the liability of ship owners ; the Senate bill 
to ascertain and settle private land claims in Cal- 
ifornia; a joint resolution for the distribution of 
certain books: the Senate resolution anthorizing 
the President to bring Kossuth and his associates 
to this country in a national vessel. 

Numerous unsuccessful motions were made— 
among them, motions to take up bills appropriat- 
ing lands for railroads—and a motion to take up 
the French Spoliation bill. 

The House was informed that the bills making 
Post Office appropriation, and reducing the rates 
of postage, with the House amendments, had been 
concurred in by the Senate. 

Frequent efforts were made to adjourn, to take 
a recess, &c., but they failed. 

The Senate was informed by resolution that the 
House, having disposed of the important business 
of the session, was now ready to adjourn. 

The following explanation was made by Mr. 
Otis of Maine, in relation to the charge against 
Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Otis rose and said: I ask the indulgence of 
the House five minutes for a personal explanation. 
The following communication appeared in the 
Boston Atlas of the 28th ultimo : 


“11 McLean Street, Tuurspay Evenine. 
“To the Editors of the Atlas: 


“In the evening papers of this date, under the 
telegraphic head, I notice the following item : 

“<The facts appear to be, that Mr. Webster 
wrote to the sub-treasurer. Mr. Haven, that he 
had been offered the State Department, but could 
not accept it, unless his friends would make up 
what he would sacrifice pecuniarily by accepting. 

“¢Mr. Haven showed the letter to Collector 
Greeley, who at that time told its contents to Mr. 
Otis, a member from Maine, who was present. 
Mr. Otis has divulged the matter to Congressmen. 
It is whispered that Peter Harvey brought on the 
Boston funds, and A.C. Benson, the New York 
funds? 

* Will you have the goodness to say in your 
paper of to-morrow that this statement, so far as 
it refers to me, is utterly untrue? Mr. Haven 
never showed me any such letter; I never knew 
that he had received any such letter, nor have I 
ever made any such statement to Mr. Otis, or 
anybody else. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“P. GReevey, Jun.” 


I did not authorize the publication in the Her- 
ald, and it was done without my knowledge. I 
am not responsible for it in that form. I did re- 
peat a conversation I had with Mr. Greeley, from 
which the statement was undoubtedly made. 

In July last, before the President had formed 
his Cabinet, on my return from Maine, haviag 
heard it reported that Mr. Webster was to be Sec- 
retary of State, I called at the custom-house in 
Boston, and inquired of Mr. Greeley about it. 
He said it was reported that there were letters in 
the city from Mr. Webster, in which he said that 
the President had offered him the situation of 
Secretary of State. Ina few minutes a stranger 
to me came into the room, and called Mr. Gree- 
ley one side, and gave him a letter to read. After 
reading it, and a few minutes’ conversation, Mr. 
Greeley returned to his seat, and said that the 
gentleman was Mr. Haven, and the letter was 
from Mr. Webster, in which he stated that the 
President had offered him the situatian of Secre- 
tary of State, and he only hesitated to accept it 
from the pecuniary sacrifice he must make. He 
added, that Mr. Haven told him he should write 
that day to Mr. Webster, urging him to accept 
the place, and whatever sacrifice he made should 
be made up to him by his friends. 

The morning of my return here, which was 
within forty-eight hours after that conversation 
took place, I repeated it in this Hall in the hear- 
ing of more than half a dozen members. I have 
been inquired of recently, and have repeated it, 
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the letter of Mr. Webster and the reply of Mr. 


Haven are undoubtedly in existence, and their 
publication will show the matter correctly. 

Had Mr. Greeley candidly stated in his note 
the matter as it was, instead of equivocating upon 
the expression of “ such letter,” and “such state. 
ment,” he would have saved himself any further 
trouble, and saved me the necessity of this ex. 
planation. 


THE LAST HOURS. 


The majority of the Senate gave way at a late 


-hour Tuesday morning, and the River and Har- 


bor bill was passed —2S to 18, 

The appropriation bills from the House were 
then taken up and passed. 

The House took a recess Monday afternoon 
from half past three to six o'clock, when it met 
and continued in session all night, and next morn- 
ing till half past seven o’clock, when it took a re- 
cess till nine o’clock. From that hour till twelve, 
it was in session, constant communications pass- 
ing between both Houses. At twelve o’elock, they 
adjourned sine die, all the appropriation bills hav- 
ing passed. The bill for the relief of Mr. Ritchie 
was not acted uponin the Senate. Other bills 
failed for want of time. 


THE CHARGE AGAINST MR. WEBSTER. 


We present an ample report of the charge 
made by Judge Allen in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, against Mr. Webster,and of the de- 
fence by Messrs. Ashmun and Hilliard. 

Judge Allen believed, on the strength of evi- 
dence in his possession, that a fund of fifty thou- 
sand dollars had been pledged to defray the ex- 
penses of Mr. Webster, provided he would ac- 
cept the office of Secretary of State—that of this 
amount the sum of forty-four thousand had been 
raised—$25,000 in New York, $19,000 in Bos- 
ton—chiefly from capitalists, merchants, and 
manufacturers. 

We can see no evidence that he brought this 
matter before the House wantonly, or from ma- 
lignant motives. The subject under considera- 
tion was the bill making provision for the pay- 
ment of the instalments due to the Mexican 
Government, and authorizing the Secretary of 
State to superintend the business. Mr. Allen. 
supposing that the Secretary might have been 
laid under some obligation by the reception of 
the fund referred to, objected to this part of the 
bill—not impeaching, as we understood him, the 
honesty of the Secretary, but recognising, as 
every man must do, that law of human nature 
which disposes it to reciprocate kind offices. 

Mr. Webster is a great man, but greatness 
cannot plead exemption from the rules of pro- 
priety which govern ordinary mortals. He has 
a high reputation abroad, but the reputation of 
the country rests not upon his merits, but its 
own. 

That a large sum of money was raised for him 
by moneyed men in Boston and New York, to 





enable him to accept the office of Secretary of 


State, nobody thinks of denying. Judge Allen 
offered to produce the evidence in support of his 
statement: the House refused to hear it. Mr 
Julian, a friend of his, moved a Committee of In- 
vestigation: the House rejected the motion. The 
fact that the money was raised, is universally ad- 
mitted; it is notorious in Washington ; the 
Webster papers of Boston concede it. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser says: 

“It is a transaction in which, if it were proper 
to lay before the public a matter that in its na- 
ture is strictly personal, al] the parties toit might 
take an honorable pride. If the friends of Mr. 
Webster, from their estimate of his public ser- 
vices, have voluntarily tendered to him a pecu- 
niary compensation for the sacrifice which he has 
made by the acceptance of his present oflice, in 
the abandonment of the practice of his profes- 
sion, in which he held the highest rank; and if 
Mr. Webster, after having devoted the labors of 
a long life, exceeded in industry, perseverance, 
and the highest intellectual exertion, by the Ja- 
bors of no man living, either in the duties of his 
profession or in the public services, finds him- 
self at this period of his life in a condition to 
need, in the discharge of obligations such as every 
man owes to his family, some equivalents for the 
sacrifices which he has voluntarily made, it is 
difficult to conceive on what ground either the 
offer or the acceptance of such an equivalent can 
be justly complained of.” 

The Boston Courier says: 

“Tt has been for some time & subject of serious 
thought with many persons of intelligence and 
weight in the country, to devise some means to 
provide an adequate support for the State De- 
partment at Washington. It has been thought 
not only discreditable to the Government, but 
highly prejudicial to the public interest. that this 
Department should be stinted to such beggarly 
means of doing the diplomatic honors of this great 
and prosperous nation, as are afforded by a salary 
of six thousand dollarsa year. Certainly, if the 
work of the State Department is worth doing, it 
is worth doing well, and is worthy of being de- 
cently paid for. No one who knows anything of 
Washington and public business, needs to be in- 
formed that the salary of the Secretary of State 
is next to nothing as to pay for the labor and cost 
of holding the office. Now, if it should so happen, 
that any number of public-spirited persons in the 
United States, being desirous simply that the 
State Department should be kept in decent trim, 
and so maintained that every able man without a 
fortune should not be starved out of it—if it 
should so happen, we say, that these persons were 
to take measures, of their own aecord, to meet 
any pecuniary exigencies arising in this Depart- 
ment, and were to hold their purses in readiness 
to keep the public servants free from embarrass- 
ment—we desire to know whether such a proceed- 
ing would not be a citizen-like and praiseworthy 
act.” 

Here is an admission of the fact, with elabo- 
rate attempts at justification. 

We harbor no ill feeling towards Mr. Web- 
ster. His course on the Slavery Question is 
opposed to all our notions of Right; but we_do 
not assume to question his right to change his 
opinions, and his conduct with them. Nor have 
we any disposition to make war on a man’s pri- 
vate character, because we differ from him politi- 
cally. But the transaction referred to does not, 
in the judgment of Mr. Webster’s friends, affect 
his honor or honesty; and now that it has been 
brought before the country, it is clearly a legiti- 
mate subject for public animadversion. 

The important question to which it gives rise 
is, Ought a public servant to be dependent upon 
certain classes of individuals for support? Can 
a high officer of the Government act with that 
exclusive regard to great national interests which 
should stamp his whole course, while under heavy 
pecuniary obligations to particular interests ? 

Want of room in this number obliges us to 
suspend further remarks on the subject. We 
shall resume them next weak. 

New Yorx Senator —Ia the New York Sen- 
ate, February 26, the bill providing for the clec- 
tion of a United States Senator was amended, 
changing the time of election to the fourth Mon- 
day in March. The vote was 16 to 10. It is 
believed that it will pass finally in this shape. 





Surr ror Damacres.—Barton, the Salem bar- 
ber, arrested in mistake as a fugitive, has brought 
suit against the District Attorney, Lunt, for ma- 
licious prosecution, laying damages at ten thou- 
sand dollars. 

Jupce Baker of Mississippi has been confirmed 
by the Senate, as Chief Justice of New Mexico, 
and Judge Brocchus of this place, as Chief Jus- 
tice of Utah. They are not ultraist, we believe‘ 
on the subject of slavery. 


———————— 


New Hampsuire.—There is to be an animated 
contest in the Granite State this spring. The 
election takes place on Tuesday, March 4th. The 
rival candidates are as follows: 

ist District—Amos ‘Tuck, (Whig and Free- 
Soil ;) George Kittredge, (Democrat.) 

2d District—Authony Colby, (Whig;) Asa 
Fowler, (Free-Soiler;) Charles H. Peaslee 
Democrat ) ; 

(34 District—Jared Perkins, (Whig and Free 
Soil ;) George W. Morrison, (Democrat) 

4th District—Jonathan Kittredge, (Whig ;) 
John H. White, (Free Soil;) Henry Hibbard, 
(Democrat.) 

The Democratic Convention which first nomi- 
nated Mr. Atwood for Governor reassembled at 
Concord on the 19th, and renominated Samuel 
Dinsmore, the present Governor, instead of Mr. 
A, by a vote of 202 to 3. The thing was “set” 
long before. 
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Wasuineton, March 3, 1851. 
Dear W—: I must give you but a brief and 
hurried letter on this last day of the session. I 
am to go up to the Capitol at an earlier hour than 
usual, and my morning has been sadly inter- 


* yupted. 


{am feeling somewhat depressed to-day, I must 
confess. My winter in Washington has been 
one of great enjoyment, and I have sincere regret 
in parting from so many whose society has given 
me both pleasure and profit. During the past 
two months we have been having at Dr. B——’s, 
on Saturday evenings, social, informal parties— 
Free Soil soirées—gatherings together of the 
elect for counsel, “ aid, and comfort.” On Satur- 
day night last, these pleasant reunions came to 
an end, amid general and earnest expressions of 
regret. 

Among those most faithful in attendance at 
these agreeable, but rather exclusive, soirées was 
Mr. Root of Ohio, who will not, I am sorry to 
say, return to Washington next session. He has 
added much to the life and gayety of our circle- 
A great lover and provoker of laughter—an in- 
corrigible wag, he is yet, as you doubtless well 
know, a true, fearless, and earnest man. He has. 
played his part faithfully since he has been here, 
aad under circumstances well calculated to test 
his temper and capacity. With all his humor, 
mirthfulness, and good nature, he is not an antag- 
onist to be lightly estimated, nor one with whom 
his opponents are particularly anxious to engage, 
Though not a fierce hand-to-hand gladiator, he 
is a skilful matador, shaking his red mantle as if 
in sport, but giving keen, quick, effective strokes 
under it. 

Perhaps, the one in our circle most honored 
and beloved is Mr. Giddings of Ohio. A large 
and fearless spirit has in him a fitting embodi- 
ment. He is, I think, the most powerfully built 
man in the House—tall, full-chested, broad-shoul- 
dered, a sort of political Ajax, full of energy and 
endurance, while his happy, genial countenance 
shows that the generous feelings of his early 
manhood are yet alive and fresh—he is, thank 
Heaven, good for many years more of noble ac- 
tion. Mr. Giddings talks of going to the World’s 
Fair. I hope he will not fail to forward himself, 
for we could hardly send a finer specimen of 
American manhood. 

Mr. Durkee of Wisconsin is one of the friends 
we most prize. He possesses a most liberal and 
benevolent spirit, warm, social feelings, and pure, 
reformatory principles. He has the mostabiding, 
unfailing, happy faith in the speedy triumph of 
the right—in the speedy coming of that promised, 
prayed-for, long-tarrying “good time.” Why, 
he actually believes in the Millennium !—that the 
final redemption of the human mind from er- 
ror, the human heart from crime, of human lives 
from wrong and suffering, is not a lying hope, a 
divine mockery ; that liberty and justice are.not 
cold abstractions, beautiful ideals, but God’s own 
realities, the priceless heritage of his children, 
whose rights He himself shall vindicate at last. 

Mr. Mann and Mr. Allen of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Julian of Indiana, Mr. Doty of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Wilmot of. Pennsylvania, Mr. Gott and 
Preston King of New York, have been among 
our most welcome visiters—and a fine set of hon- 
est, earnest, and sensible men they are, with clear 
heads and kindly hearts, quick impulses, but 
firm principles. 

Governor Cleveland of Connecticut frequently 
looked in upon us. He is a very agreeable, but 
an ambitious man, I fear—for not content, as 
many a legislator would be, with the reputation 
of being one of the handsomest men in Congress— 
he aspires to win a still higher fame by the ad- 
vocacy of sentiments just and noble, to-day un- 
popular, but having within themselves the germs 
of future honor. This nurturing a young cen- 
tury plant is not such egregious folly after all. 
True, you may never see its blossoming, but eyes 
which caught their brightness from yours may 
grow brighter as they gaze on it in the days to 
come. 

March 4, 1851. 

I left my letter rather abruptly yesterday, 
and went up to the Capitol. I was so fortunate 
a3 to be present in the House at the passage of 
the resolution for the aid of Kossuth. It was 
really beautiful and cheering to witness the 
ready and almost unanimous action of our Rep- 
resentatives upon this question. On the last day 
of the session, when overwhelmed with business 
of the most pressing importance, they yet turned 
aside in the spirit of a chivalrous fraternity, to 
give countenance and assistance to Hungary’s 
unfortunate patriot and his brave associates. All 
honor to them for their generous impulses—their 
magnanimity—for their sympathy with the fall- 
en—for their recognition of the universal brother- 
hood of freemen. I never felt so proud of my 
country as at the moment when that resolution 
passed. I turned an exulting look upon the face 
of an English friend who stood at my side, and 
he, by his sympathy, added not a little to the pa- 
triotic glorying which swelled my heart. 
But “pride must have a fall” isan old saying, 
and it soon proved itself in a most melancholy 
and mortifying manner. - 


In the early part of the evening session, in the 
House, there was, as you will have seen, a personal 
rencounter between Mr. Stanly and Mr. Cling- 
man, the wrong and disgrace of which would seem 
to rest upon the shoulders of the latter gentle- 
man(?) He began an altercation with Mr. Stan- 
ly, calling him opprobrious names, and followed 
them with a biow. Though of a passionate nature, 
and of a keen, sarcastic temper, Mr. Stanly is said 
to have been wonderfully calm and forbearing in 
his language toward his bitter and violent antag- 
onist.. Of course, there will bea meeting. Per- 
haps, as Mr. Clingman threatened, not so blood- 
less an one as the late affair between Messrs, 
Stanly and Inge. Well, I must say that I hope, 
if one or the other must fall, it will not be he who 
has suffered the insult and the wrong. Mr.Stan- 
ly is one of the most fearless, independent, and 
liberal of the Southern members, beside being an 


able and spirited speaker, and a finished gentle-. 


man. The country could sooner spare the en- 
tire squad of reckless and belligerent legislators, 
Who seek to make of the floor of Congress an 
arena for the bully, who, wanting equally the con- 
trolling force of high intellect and the weight of 
moral principle, would settle the affairs of the 
nation by the pistol, the bowie-knife, or a chival- 
rous resort to fisticuffs. 

I deeply regretted that Mr. Stanly should ac- 
cept a challenge—lI shall the more deeply regret 
his sending one. He should never more give the 
weight of his example to the horrible barbarity, 
the infernality of duelling. He cannot himself 
in his own deepest heart, approve of the practice, 
and I believe that he is mistaken, if he thinks 
that public opinion, even in the South, requires 
him to prove his animal courage by murdering, 
or being murdered. hat a great and happy 
change of sentiment in regard to this question is 
taking place in the Southern States, has been well 
proved by Mejor Borland, one of the present 
Senators from Arkansas. Previous to his elec- 
tion to the*Senate, and in the midst of a violent 
political excitement, he was grossly insulted, and 
called out by a quarrelsome opponent: Having 
been, in early life, engaged in a duel, when he 
severely wounded his. antagonist, he had become 
convinced of the evil, sin, and folly of the practice, 
and now had the moral courage to refuse a chal- 
lenge, though forced upon him in a most insulting 
and irritating manner. He laid the matter before 
the people of his State in a noble and manly let- 
ter,and to the honor of that people be it said, 
that the refusal of the soldier to prove his courage- 
by fighting a duel, insured, instead of defeating 
the election of the Senator. A consummation de. 
voutly to be thankful for—not only as the triumph 
of moral principle, bat also because it has given 
to the Senate a man of fine ability and generous 
spirit. True to the interests of his section of the 
country, and [ doubt not, to his own convictions, 
he is not illiberal—ig never arrogant in tone, un- 
fair, or discourteous in debate. 





legislation by gas-light, or by the ghastly light of 
the early morning. Do pardon the haste in which 
l have written. I am keeping the press open. I 
have not looked back over a line, but have been 
obliged to dash off a page at a time and let the 
devil take it—thus kindly anticipating the fer- 
vent wish of some of my readers. 
Yours, Grace GREENWOoD. 





Tus Psace MANUAL,OR Wak AND Its ReMeppigs. By 
George C. Beckwith. Boston: American Peace Society. 


Would we might see this little book in the 
hand@@f every advocate of war. It is a simple, 
earnest, terribly distinct presentation of the evils 
and horrors of that infernal profession—an epito- 
me of sufferings and enormities which would 
startle the most careless mind into sad reflection, 
and sicken the most belligerent heart. We are 
very confident that this little book will do good 
wherever it goes—and our hearty “God speed!” 
we give to it and its author. G. G. 





Tures Lectures oN Hyaigns AND Hypropatuy. By 
Roland S. Houghton, M. D., editor of “ Bulwer & Forbes, 
on the Water Treatment.”” To which are prefixed the 
Constitution and list of officers of the American Hygienie 
and Hydropathic Association of Physicians and Surgeons. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

These treatises form an excellent little work on 

a subject of rapidly increasing interest. If the 

writer here had done no more than to restore 

Bulwer to health, it would be deserving of honor. 

Hydropathy seems not only to have cured his 

bodily ailment, but also to a great degree his 

mental maladies—seems to have purified him 
spiritually, as well as physically. He has written 
in a style less morbid and unhealthy since. The 
disease may not be altogether removed from his 
moral system; but it is certainly less on the sur- 
face than formerly—the irruption has subsided, 
and all at least seems fair. Hy G. G. 





UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, AND GENERAL Review. Vol. 
viii. No. 1. January, 1851. Boston: A. Tompkins, Corn- 
hill. 


This Review, which deserved an earlier notice 
from us, and a more extended one than we can 
give now, contains articles entitled, “ The Nine- 
teenth Century ;” “ Progress and Prospects ;” “ Ob- 
stacles to the Success of Preaching ;” “ Religious 
Progress,” “ Literary Notices’ which we like; 
“ Politics, Slavery, the Union,” which we don’t like; 
“ Position and Duties of the Universalist Denomina- 
tion;” “ Sleep and Memory,” &c., which we have 
not read, and, unlike most critics, are too honest 
to say anything about it. G. G. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — SECOND SESSION. 


In the Senate, Tuesday, 25th, the bill establish- 
ing an asylum for disabled and invalid soldiers 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. 
Little more beside this merely formal business 
was transacted. 

Tuesday, the House passed the Civil and Di- 
plomatic Appropriation bill, after a brief, very 
insufficient examination. Several attempts to 
engraft on it amendments changing the present 
tariff were made, but were ruled out of order, 
and the decision of the Chair was aniformly sus- 
tained. 

Wednesday, the Senate took up and passed the 
resolution authorizing the President of the Uni- 
ted States to send a national vessel to bring Kos- 
suth and his companions in exile to this country. 

The bill for the reduction of postage was con- 
sidered, and finally passed by a vote of 39 to 15— 
all the nays being from the South, and only nine 
or ten of the yeas. 

The Military Asylum bill was passed—yeas 40, 
nays 5. 

The Post Office Appropriation bill from the 
House, after being amended, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

The bill providing for the payment of Mexican 
instalments was under consideration in the House. 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Ashmun were each allowed 
twenty minutes for explanations and commeitits, 
concerning the charge made by the former against 
Mr. Webster, the evening before. We present, 
in another place, on our first page a full report of" 
the debate between these gentlemen Tuesday 
evening, and an abridged report of the debate 
between them Wednesday morning. 

The bill was at length passed as originally re- 
ported. 

The Army bill was then taken up. It was de- 
bated by Messrs Giddings, Levin, &c—the de- 
bate at one time turning upon the charges made 
against Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Levin defended Mr. Webster in an earnest 
manner from the attacks which had been made on 
that gentleman, pronouncing the accusation of 
Mr. Allen this morning a false one. Posterity 
will remember Mr. Webster, and erect to him a 
monument, not like that on Bunker Hill, which 
he has rendered immortal by his eloquence. That 
will moulder and decay. Time’s finger will wear 
away the surface and base, and it will fall, and 
not a fragment remain to mark the spot where it 
stood ; but it shall be a monument more noble in 
structure and admirable in its proportions. The 
monument will be erected in the hearts of the 
American people to the noble, lofty, self-sacri- 
ficing spirit which induced him in the hour of 
common danger to step forward and sacrifice 
everything in defence of his native land. 

Mr. Giddings congratulated the country on 
the fact that those who call themselves Free-Soil- 
ers on this floor are not the agitators; neither in 
the other branch of Congress. Gentlemen may 
rise in both Houses, and denounce the Free-Soil- 
ers from week to week,and from month to month, 
to put down the agitators, when, in fact, they say 
nothing. But an intelligent people and commu- 
nity will understand this defamation and s'ander 
which is perpetrated from day to day everywhere ; 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania, who seems 
to have a foreign mission or secretaryship in his 
eye, had taken occasion to pounce on them. 

Mr. Levin said that he would have no office 
except that which springs from the people. 

Mr. Giddings replied. All offices spring from 
the people, and the gentleman will take anything 
he can get. [Laughter] He then came to the 
defence of Mr. Allen, who had made a charge 
against Mr. Webster, and said that an opportu- 
nity should be given to Mr. Allen to prove the 
truth of his allegation. From what had been said 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the army 
was to cut the throats of the people, and to put 
down freemen of the North. He then denounced 
the Fugitive Slave Law, spoke of it being odious 
to nine-tenths of the Northern people. He would 
say here and everywhere, unhesitatingly, that no 
freemen are bound to assist in the execution of 
the law. It was a matter which lies between 
themselves, their conscience, and their God, and 
he extended to the freemen of Massachusetts his 
thanks. . 

Mr. Mason asked whether he approved of the 
Boston mob. . 

Mr. Giddings did not know what the gentle- 
man meant by a mob, but he would say this—if he 
had been a colored man in Boston, as he is a white 

map, and a Southerner had come to seize his 
brother, sister, or any relative, his life-blood 
should have flowed before he would have remained 
passive. He then noticed the remarks of Mr. 
Clay in the Senate, spoke a kind word for George 
Thompson, and referred to the remarks of Mr. 
Houston to-day in defence of Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Houston. What am I to understand ? 

Mr. Giddings. That the allusion to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Allen) was such 
as I cannot approve. |Laughter.| 

Mr. Houston. It is of very little concern to 
me whether you approve it or not. ; 

Mr. Giddings. Ifthe gentleman had been dis- 
posed to meet the question openly and fairly, he 
never would have said what he did. 

Mr. Houston. The gentleman knows very 
well that when I obtained the floor Iwas confined 
to five minutes; and it was not my purpose to 
assail the gentleman from Massachusetts. I 
should do-what I did anywhere, and be happy to 
afford him an opportunity to respond. I took oc- 
casion this morning to express my opinion on the 





| charges against the Secretary of State, and char- 


acterized them in the terms they merited. If that 
is an assault, I hope to be ready to sustain it. 

Mr. Giddings. The gentleman volunteered a 
defence. Will he stand up now and say that the 
charge is not true? No. But he attacks the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and calls him 
calumniator ! 

Mr. Houston. I spoke to the judgment of the 
House and the judgment of the country. When 
any gentlemen here, in any mode, or elsewhere, 
prefers charges, is not the duty incumbent on him 
to ask for an investigation, not those who consent 
to traverse and deny them ? 7 

Mr. Giddings. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Allen) did invoke investigation, and 
the gentleman from Delaware did not come for- 
ward and give him the privilege of proving the 
truth of the charges. It is cowardly. 

Mr. Houston. I hurl back the charge of cow- 
ardice with scorn and con t. So far from op- 
posing the gentleman from Massachusetts, I am 
i pring Sis all the opportunity which he 





Mr. Giddings. Thegentleman pronounced the 


seat. It does not become statesmen to indulge in 
these things except in defence. We are sent 
here to legislate for the country. 

Mr. Marshall alluded to Mr. Giddings’s re- 
marks with reference to Mr. Clay, and said he 
did not think that any friend of law and order in 
this House, or the country, would be disposed to 
gratify the gentleman from Ohio by taking up the 
gauntlet just thrown down, The object was to 
make an issue or start an agitation. We have 
yet the most important bills to act upon, and to 
receive amendments to bills from the Senate ; 
therefore, instead of making a speech, he moved 
that the Committee rise, with a view to terminate 
the debate. 

The Committee rose, the House resolved to close 
debate on the Army bill, and soon afterwards ad- 
journed. 

Thursday, in the Senate, the naval pension bill 
from the House was passed, with an amendment ; 
and the bill for the survey of public lands and 
grants of land to actual settlers in California was 
under consideration. 

The House refused to suspend the rules to al- 
low for tbe purpose of considering the resolution 
from the Senate in relation to Kossuth and his 
associates. 

The army bill was under consideration through 
the day and evening, numerous amendments be- 
ing proposed. 

Friday, the Senate took up the joint resolution 
from the House authorizing the transfer of boun- 
ty land warrants. 

After a protracted debate, the amendments 
were ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
of the bill. 

The rest of the day was spent in the consider- 
ation of the Civil and Diplomatic bill from the 
House, to which various amendments were made. 

In the House, Mr. McWillie, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Priating, made a report in favor 
of the claim of Thomas Ritchie to compensation 
for loss incurred under his contract for Congres- 
sional printing. The resolution for the relief of 
Mr. Ritchie was taken up, the previous question 
sprung, every point of order overruled by the 
Chairman so as to favor the resolution, which 
was at length passed, after a sharp struggle, by 
the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs Albertson, Ashe, Ashmun, Ave- 
rett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bell, Bissell, Bocock, 
Bowdon, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, William 
J. Brown, Buel, Bullard, E Carrington Cabell, 
George Alfred Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, 
Cartter, Chandler, Clingman, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, Danner, Deberry, Dimmick, Dunham, Ed- 
mundson, Eliot, Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, Fal- 
ler, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Hamilton, Ham- 
mond, Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. Harris, Samp- 
son W. Harris, Thomas L Harris, Haymond, 
Hibbard, Hilliard, Hoagland, Holladay, Holmes, 
Howard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, James L. 
Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones; La Seré, 
Leffler, Levin, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, 
McClernand, McDowell, McLanahan, Robert M. 
McLane, F. E. McLean, McMullen, Mc Willie, 
Meade, J. K. Miller, Millson, Morehead, Morton, 
Olds, Outlaw, Parker, Peck, Penn, Potter, Powell, 
Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, 
Sawtelle, Seddon, Shepperd, Frederick P. Stan- 
ton, Richard H. Stanton, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Sweetzer, Taylor, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, 
James Thompson, John B. Thompson, Venable, 
Walden, Wellborn, Whittlesey, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—106. 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Anderson, 
Andrews, Bennett, Bingham, Booth, Bowie, Bris- 
bin, Albert G. Brown, Burrows, Burt, Butler, Jo- 
seph Cable, Calvin, Casey, Clarke, Cleveland, Col- 
cock, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Dixon, Duer, 
Duncan, Durkee, Alexander Evans. Nathan 
Evans, Freedley, Gentry, Gerry, Giddings, Gil- 
bert, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Hall, Halloway, 
Hampton, Hebard, Henry, Houston, Howe, Hun- 
ter, William T. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Ju- 
lian, Kerr, George G. King, James G. King, John 
A. King, Horace Mann, Marshall, Matteson, Mc- 
Gaughey, McKissock, McQueen, Meacham, Dan- 
iel F. Miller, Moore, Morris, Morrison, Nelson, 
Ogle, Orr, Otis, Peaslee, Phelps, Phoenix, Pitman, 
Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Root, 
Rose, Rumsey, Sackett, Schenck, Schermerhorn, 
Schoolcraft, Silvester, Spalding, Sprague, Stanly, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Thurman, Underbill, 
Van Dyke, Vinton, Waldo, Wallace, Watkins, 
Wentworth, White, Wildrick, Wilmot, and 
Woodward.—101. 

The resolution, it will be observed, was carried 
chiefly by Cass or Hunker Democrats, and Clay 
or Silver Gray Whigs. 

Mr. Duer called up a privileged question, be- 
ing the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Canada Reciprocity bill was referred at the 
last session to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. The motion to reconsider 
was Jaid upon the table; as well also a motion by 
Mr. Johnson of Tennessee to reconsider the vote 
by which his Homestead bill was similarly re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Julian asked leave to introduce the follow- 
ing resolution, viz: 

Whereas it is important to the wise and pure 
administration of the Government that its high 
officers and functionaries should be free from the 
undue inflaence of any persons representing par- 
ticular interests in the Sttae; and whereas it is 
especially important that venality in such officers, 
under whatever form or disguise it may assume, 
should be rebuked by the representatives of the 
people; and whereas a member of this House has 
upon his personal responsibility charged that the 
present Secretary of State, before his acceptance 
of said office, did enter into an arrangement with 
certain capitalists in an Eastern city, by which a 
large sum of money was agreed to be paid to him, 
as an inducement to take upon himself that office, 
the said arrangement having been suggested and 
proposed by the said Secretary ; and whereas the 
said member has also declared his belief that, in 
fulfilment of said arrangement, a large sum of 
money, supposed to be between forty and fifty 
thousand dollars, has been paid or agreed to be 
paid to said Secretary by certain persons in the 
cities of Boston and New York: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of this House be 
appointed to investigate said charge, and report 
thereon, with power to take testimony, and send 
for persons and papers. 

a were many objections in all parts of the 
all. ; 

The Army Appropriation bill was passed, and 
the House took a recess till six o’clock in the 
evening. 

Evening Session —Mr. Bissell moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules, for the purpose of proceeding to 
the consideration of the Senate bill making grants 
of public lands to the several States of the Union 
for the relief and support of indigent insane per- 
sons, (appropriating ten millions of acres for this 
purpose ) 

The motion was agreed to—yeas 105, nays 50. 

The bill was read, when a motion was made by 
Mr. Miller to lay it upon the table. 

Mr. Bayly moved that the rules be suspended, 
and that the House resolveitselfinto a Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (on the 
Navy bill) The motion was disagreed to—yeas 
82, nays S89. 

The question recurred on laying thebill onthe 
table, and it was decided in the negative—yeas 63, 
nays 109. 

Mr. Jones moved that the House resolve itself 
into a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union; and this was disagreed to—yeas 84, 
nays 91. 

Mr. Thompson of Mississippi inquired whether 
this was not private bill day. 

Mr. Speaker replied that it was. 

Mr. Théepeon thought that this bill ought not 
to pass, and he would be justified in making every 
opposition to it; therefore, he moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. 

The question was decided in the negative—yeas 
62, nays 109. 

The question then recurred on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, when 

Mr. Ashmun said he had voted, as long as he 
thought it expedient, for the bill, and in good ear- 
nest, as he desired it to be passed ; but, as the pub- 
lic business should be attended to, he moved that 
the House resolve itself into 1 Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. Orr (at eight o’clock) moved that the House 
adjourn, but the motion did not prevail. 

The question was taken 6n the motion of Mr. 
Ashmun, and decided in the affirmative—yeas 
98, nays 80. ; 

Mr. Richardson was called to preside over the 
Committee. 

The Committee took up the bill making appro- 
priations for the naval scrvice for the year ending 
June 30, 1852." 

Messrs. Meade and Stanton of Tennessee, sev- 
erally addressed the Committee on the subject of 
mail steamers, when the Committee rose. 

Mr. Julian, objection being made, moved to 
suspend the rules to enable him to introduce the 
resolution read in the former part of the day, pro- 
ewe Ney appointment of a committee to inquire 
into Mr. Allen’s charges against Mr. Webster. 
He was willing, as the House was thin, to post- 
pone the vote until the morning. 

Mr. Jones. Better take it to-night ; we'll have 
no time in the morning. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion 
to suspend the rules; pending which— 

The House, at five minutes to ten, on motion of 
Mr..Stephens of Georgia, adjourned. 

Saturday, the Senate, after ineffective efforts on 
the part of the opponents of the River and Har- 
bor bill from the House; to give it the go by, 
took it up, and discussed it all day. : 

Mr. Hamlin said that this bill required consid- 
eration ; and if any of the general appropriation 








a solemn mockery upon legislation tosend the ap- 
propriation bills to the Senate within the last few 
hours of the session. The Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill had not been acted upon for 
want of time; another appropriation bill was still 
in the House; and another had not been reported 
yet by the Committee of Waysand Means. On 
this bill he had been in the minority on the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. It had objectionable features, 
which he had endeavored to amend in committee, 
and which would compel him to vote against the 
bill in its present shape. The bill in gross ap- 
propriated $2,341,000 for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; of thissum, $709,000 was ap- 
propriated on the Atlanti¢ seacoast, and over 
$1,600,000 on the lakes and rivers; thus showing 
that there was more than twice the amount for im- 
provements inland than there was for seacoast im- 
provements. This was not an objection to the bill 
with him so much as other features in the bill. It 
contained eighty-eight items of appropriation, of 
which twenty-nine were for new Works which had 
somregtaine for them over half million of dol- 
ars. 

The bill appropriated, in round numbers, with- 
in the several States, the following sums: Maine, 
$35,000; Vermont, $15,000 ; New York, $355,000; 
Pennsylvania, $55,000; Ohio, $120,0€; Michigan, 
$160,000; Miesouri, $50,000; Hlinois, $27,000; 
Wisconsin, $95,000; Iowa, $20,000; Maryland, 
$40,000; Massachusetts, $55,000 ; North Caroli- 
na, $117,000; Connecticut, $21,000; Georgia, 
$50,000; R. Island, $5,000; Delaware, $90,000 ; 
New Jersey, $15,000 ; Louisiana, $105,000; Ala- 
bama, $50,000; Virginia, $20,000; Texas, $95,000; 
and South Carolina, $25,000. Then there were 
miscellaneous appropriations which were not prop- 
erly belonging to any particular State. There 
were twenty-nine new works appropriated for ; 
and these items, he contended, should not be 
placed in this bill, but should be provided for by 
a separate bill. He would not vote for the bill if 
these were retained init. For many of them no 
estimate had ever been furnished, and of other 
proposed new works no surveys had ever been 
made. At the proper time he would move to 
strike out the appropriation for the Tennessee 
and Illinois rivers. 

The debate was renewed in the evening, and 
continued till twelve o’clock at night, when Mr. 
Cass observed that it was improper to sit longer, 
as it was the Sabbath. So the Senate, from con- 
scientious scruples, forbore to push a vote on the 
River and Harbor bill, and adjourned. 

The motion of Mr. Julian to suspend the rules 
to allow him to introduce a resolution of inquiry 
into the charges made against Mr. Webster, com- 
ing up, it was decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: t 

Yeas—Messrs. Alberston, Allen, Bingham, 
Booth, Brisbin, William J. Brown, Joseph Cable, 
Cartter, Cleveland, Daniel, Danner, Dimmick, 
Durkee, Fitch, Gerry, Giddings, Gilbert, Harlan, 
Howe, Hunter, Andrew Johnson, Julian, Little- 
field, Horace Mann, Job Mann, McLanahan, Mor- 
ris, Orr, Parker, Penn, Phelps, Potter, Robinson, 
and Sweetzer—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Ashe, Averett, Bay- 
ly, Bell, Bocock, Bokee, Bowdon, Boyd, Breck, 
Briggs, Brooks, Albert G. Brown, Buel, Burrows, 
Burt, Butler, G. A. Caldwell, Jos. P. Caldwell, 
Calvin, Casey, Chandler, Clingman, Williamson 
R. W. Cobb, Cole, Conger, Deberry, Dixon, Doty, 
Dunham, Eliot, N. Evans, Ewing, Featherston, 
Freedley, Fuller, Gentry, Goodenow, Gorman, 
Gott, Gould, Green, Hamilton, Hammond, Har- 
alson, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, 
Hebard, Henry, Hibbard, Hilliard, Hoagland, 
Holmes, Howard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, Wil- 
liam T. Jackson, James L. Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Jones, George G. King, James G. King, 
John A. King, La Sere, Leffler, Levin, Me- 
Gaughey, Robert M. McLane, Meacham, Meade, 
Moore, Morse, Morton, Nelson, Outlaw, Peaslee, 
Peck, Phoenix, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, Ris- 
ley, Robbins, Rockwell, Rose, Rosa, Rumsey, 
Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, School- 
craft, Seddon, Silvester, Spalding. Sprague, Stan- 
ly, Fred. P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Alex. 
H. Stephens, Stetson, Strong, Taylor, Thomas, 
Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, Thurman, 
Van Dyke, Venable, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, 
Wallace, Watkins, Wellborn, White, Williams, 
Wright, and Young—119. 

Nearly seventy members were absent or re- 
fused to vote. 

The Naval Appropriation bill was taken up, 
and was under consideration until late at night, 
when it was passed. Amendments forthe estab- 
lishment of lines of mail steamers to Africa and 
to Asia were ruled out of order, and the Chair 
was sustained in his decision. 

Mr. Potter moved to suspend the rules, with 
a view that he might report back, fromthe Com- 


mittee on the Post Office and Post Roags, the bill 
to reduce and modify the rates of poghge, with 
the Senate’s amendment. The motion vps agreed 
to. He then explained the amendm of the 


Senate, and the modifications thereto reammend- 
ed by the Post Office Committee of the House, 
not, however, materially affecting the measure as 
returned from the Senate. 
The amendments were concurred in; and then, 
at fifteen minutes past twelve o’clock, A. M., 
The House adjourned. 


pela SS Rae 

Mr. Cievetanp of Connecticut has been re- 
nominated for Congress by the Democrats of his 
district, on the seventh ballot. *His competitor 
for the nomination, (a Hunker,) at one time ran 
ahead of him, but Mr. C.’s friends were invinci- 
ble. 

Mr. Wa ono is also renominated, pledged, as 


we understand it, to compromise messures and 
the fugitive act. 

Mr. Boortn, the other Democratic Representa- 
tive from Connecticut, a man of sterling principle 
and consistency, has been thrown overboard by 
the Democrats of his District. 


> 


Tur Deatu-Penatty Axzoiisuep !—The young 
State of lowa has just set her elder sisters a no- 
ble example by abolishing the penalty of death. 
We have not the legislative proceedings, but the 
fact is stated in several of the Western papers. 

Wisconsin has barely failed to abolish the 
death-penalty this winter. A bill for that pur- 
pose passed last session, but somehow failed to 
reach the Governor so as to receive his signature. 
This year it has failed. “ Wait a little longer.” 

In Micuican, repeated attempts to reénact the 
death-penalty, abolished five years ago, have 
been regularly defeated. Saysthe Rochester Dem- 
ocrat: 

“The Detroit Tribune has an article against 
such a course, and states that flagrant crimes of 
all descriptions have decreased since the humane 
law was adopted. There have been since 1846, 
in a population of 397,000, but three indictments 
for murder, and not one conviction; the jury not 
being able to agree in two instances, and the 
other case being one of confirmed insanity.” 





Lanp Liuiration in Wisconsin.—A Dill lim- 
iting (to 640 acres) the area of land which eny 
person may hereafter acquire in Wisconsin, has 
just passed to its engrossment in the popular 
branch of the Legislature by a vote of thirty-nine 
to nineteen, or more than two to one. We trust 
that it is destined to become a law. Nearly or 
quite every adopted citizen in the House voted 
yea. They know what land monopoly is, and 
what it leads to. 

We regret to see the leading Whig journal in 
Wisconsin opposing this salutary measure of 
precaution against the master political evil of 
modern time—the source of wrongs and woes in- 
numerable. We had hoped better things of the 
humane spirit and progressive tendencies of its 
editor. This limitation will harm no one, while 
it will benefit millions. We hope that, even yet, 
he will reconsider and modify his opposition. 





By Telegraph to the New York Tribune. 
A GOVERNMENT OFFICER ARRESTED IN 
BOSTON. 


Boston, Thursday, February 27—1\, P. M—Yes- 
terday George Lunt, United States District 
Attorney, was arrested by Deputy Sheriff Coburn 
upon a writ brought by Alexander P. Burton, of 
Salem, the man arrested in that city a few days 
since and brought to Boston upon the charge of 
being an aider and abettor in the rescue of Sha- 
drach, charging that Lunt maliciously, and without 
any just and probable cause, under oath, made a 
complaint in writing before Benj F. Hallett, Esq., 
one of the Commissioners of the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Massachu- 
setts, against the said plaintiff. Damages are set 
at $10,000; and Mr. Lunt was required to give 
bail for that sum, which he did. 

SECOND DESPATCH. 

A writ was issued about a week since for the 
arrest of Copehart, Attorney of Debree, the alleged 
owner of Shadrach, but he has thus far escaped 
the officers. Men are employed to find him, and 
are to be rewarded if they succeed. The case will 
come before the court of common pleas in Salem 
on the third Monday of March next. 

A writ of attachment has first been served by 
Deputy Sheriff Coburn upon the goods and the 
estate of George F. Curtis. United States Com- 
missioner, and Patrick Riley, Deputy United 
States Marshal, for $10,000 damages. This suit 
was brought on behalf of Shadrach, the alleged 
fugitive, alias Frederick Minkiog laborer. The 
suit charges that defendents did st and cause 
to be arrested, and did then beat and ill treat, the 
said plaintiff. tial 

The defendants are held for in $10,000 


State officers will be arrested shortly. The ground 
upon which these suits are brought is, that the 
Fugitive Slave law is unconstitutional, and that 
the officer prosecuting acted without authority. 





DEATH. 


Died, at Warehouse Point, Connecticut, on 
Sabbath morning, the 231 of February, Mrs. 
Levra M. Boorn, wife of Henry Pease, jun., Fsq., 
and daughter of the Hon. Walter Booth, aged 28. 





THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE EAST. 


The following extracts of a letter sent to the proprietor 
of the Cherry Pectoral, from Et Hassan, the ruling Pasha 
of Trebizond, at Ezeroum, shows the peculiarities of Ori- 
ental courtesy : 

To Dr. J. C. Ayer, the Chemist of rare learning, at Lowell, 
in Massachusetts, and the United States. 
GOD IS GREAT FOREVER, 

Thave received your letter of affectionate love, with the 
present of choice Essence in Bottles, by which your excel- 
lent skill teaches to cure the afflictions of my ehildren. 

As the life of one of my people is more dear to me thau 
camels and gold, we shall pray for you in our heart when 
they are raised up from the tent of sorrow by this product 
of your deep learning and beautifal wisdom. 

For this Gift of Love to your friend, so distant over many 
Seas, and for this rare invention of your skill, may you be 
placed in such seats of honor and dignity among the great 
in knowledge, as we should offer in our dominions. 

Given in this Central City of our Power, by express com- 
mand of NESCHID EL HASSAN PASHA. 

Ezroum, Jamad Awah 1265. 

The citizens of Lowell have promptly responded to the 
Pasha’s advice, by electing Dr. Ayer Mayor of the city. 





‘ 





BE NOT DECEIVED! 


Remember, SETH W. FOWL E, Boston, Massachn 
setts, is the sole proprietor of the original receipt for the 
manufacture of the origiaal and only genuine 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
Now that this preparation is so well known, there will be 
AND NOW ARE, 

Found those so villanously wicked as to concoct a spurious 
and perhaps poisonous mixture, and try to palm it off as the 
Genuine Balsam. We raise no false alarms. We advise 
the public of the schemes, that their health may not be tri- 

fled with, nor ourselves plundered of our jnst rights. 
A very important disease, over which this Balsam exerts 
a very powerful influence, is that of a 


DISEASED LIVER. 

In this complaint, it has undoubtedly proved more effica- 
cious than any remedy hitherto employed ; and in numerous 
instances, when patients had endured long and severe suf- 
fering from the disease, without receiving the least benefit 
from various remedies, and when MERCURY bas been 
resorted to in vain, the use of this Balsam has restored the 
Liver to a healthy aetion, and in many instances eff-cted 


PERMANENT CURES! 
after every known remedy had faiied to produce the desired 
effect. 

OXF Be careful, and see that what you buy has the signa- 
ture of 1 BUTTS. 

Originally prepared by Williams & Co., Philadelphia; 
now prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, only by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston, Mass., to whom all orders 
should be addressed, and for sale by his agents throughout 
the country. 

For sale a'so by— 

R. S. PATTERSON, Washington, D.C. 
FREDERICK BROWN, Philadelphia. 
A. B. & D. SANDS, New York. 





oy FOWLERS §& WELLS, Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau street, New York. Office 
of the Water Cureand Phrenological Journals. 








PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Incorporated by the State of New Jersey, 


££ from all parts of the United States, situ- 
ated two miles south of Wooibury, the county town of 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank, is now in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, 
Rhevmatism, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, Dyspep 

sia, Constipation, Diarrhoea, Dropsy, Piles, Prolapsus Uteri, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Liver Complaint, Drankenness, In- 
sanity, and Scrofulous, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous 
Diseases. 

This Institution was built expressly for the purpose of a 
Water Cure Establishment, is capable of accommodating 
fifty patients, and abundantly supplied with water of the 
purest quality. 

The tocation has been selected for the peculiar salubrity 
of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible supply of water. its 
proximity to the city, and the advantages which it offers 
fr fully carrying out the principles and practices of the 
Water Cure ; and, owing to the mildness of the climate, it 
is kept open all the year, winter as well as summer. 

The main pvuilding is three stories high, standing back 
from the street about cne hundred feet, with asemicircular 
grass plot in front, and contains thirty to forty rooms. The 
grounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 
and planted with trees, shrubs, &c. On the left of the en- 
trance to these grounds is a cottage containing four rooms, 
used by male patients as a bathing house, with every con- 
venience for “‘ packing,’’ bathing, &c.; on the right of the 
entrance, about two hundred feet distant, stands asimilar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

in the rear of the Institute, at the distance of one hun- 
dred feet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 
other two are occupied by the servants. 

The hydrant water is introduced into these cottages as 
well as into the main building, and all the waste watercar 
ried off by drains under ground, (the Doctor being very par- 
ticular to have every part kept clean and in good order.) 


THE WATER WORKS 


Consist of a circular stone building, standing on the brow 
of a hill, surmounted by a large cedar reservoir. containing 
five hundred barrels, brought from a never-failing spring of 
pure cold water in the side of the hill. There are thir- 
teen of these springs not far distant from each other, but 
five of them are capable of keeping the reservoir consta: t- 
ly overflowing. The surplus water is carried from the 
reservoir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
by weeping willows. In the first story of the water worke 
is a circular room, containing the douche bath, which isa 
stream falling from a height of about thirty feet, and can 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half in 
diameter. Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure of 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of the 
kind, being entirely under the control of the patient nsing 
the same. 

Below the water works, further down the hill, stands the 
swimming bath, with a stream of water constant y passing 
through it. i 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 


Consists of a two-story building, connected with the main 
building by an enclosed gallery or passage—containing large 
packing rooms, bathing rooms, douches, (rising and falling,) 
plunge baths, half baths, sitz baths, foot baths, &c. &e. 

A further description is d d 'y, as those 
needing that kind of treatment are invited to call and see 
for themselves. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are all tomed to the y of 
a hydropathic establishment 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur- 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The managers, while they offer the advantages of their 
Institution to the diseased, would also tender them the 
comforts and conveniences of a home. 


TERMS. 


Ten dollars per week, or thirty-five dollars per month, 
which include board, treatment, and all other charges ex- 
cept washing. Those requiring extra accommodation will 
be charged accordingly. 

Persons at a distance can obtain the opinion of the Resi- 
dent Physician, as to the probable effect of the water treat- 
ment, by enclosing ten dollars, accompanied by a written 
statement of their case. 

Application to be made to 
SAMUEL WEBB, Secretary, 
58 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or theee can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

Such as wish to keep their own horses at Parkeville, can 
have them well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

DRUNKENNESS is a physical disease, and can cer- 
tainly be cured in almost every case, however inveterate, by 
a proper and scientific use of water, provided the patient 
has sufficient vitality to produce the necessary reaction, and 
in sincerely desirous to overcome the almost “ irresistible in- 
clinalion for str drink” 

Do not wait until your affi' ction becomes public ; the mo- 
ment you (or your friends) discover a desire for stimulating 
drinks, or for opiates of any kind, or for todacco in any form, 
apply without hesitation—the earlier, the more speedy the 
cure. 

The inclination for stimulunts. opiates, narcotics, §c., 
can be entirely removed, even where they have been resort 
ed to for the relief of pain, (which can generally be assuaged 
by the water treatment. without recourse to those poisonous 
substances ) 

INSANITY, no matter how excited or depressed the pa- 
tient may be, when not caused by organic destruction of 
some important part, can generally be cured by rationaland 
mild treatment at this institution. Such patients will have 
all the benefits of an asylum and the comforts of a home, 
with skillful, kind, and attentive nurses. ie 

Separate Buildings, apart from the main building, are 
provided for the above-mentioned classes of patients, where 
they can, if necessary, be entirely private and unobserved 
by others. 

"One of the wards is appropriated to ORTHOPIEDIC 
OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
&c.. where the knife is entirely dispensed with, aided by 
hydriatic treat ¢ when y. 

Finding, from the number of patients heretofore sent by 
some of the most eminent physicians, here and elsewhere, 
that there is a disposition on the part of the Medical Pro- 
fession to patronize an institution like this, where the med- 
ical and surgical departments are under the direction of 
regularly educated physicians, and where nothing that sa- 
vors of quackery is allowed, and aware of the difficulty of 
administering the water treatment in private practice, the 
board of managers are willing to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments (pecuniary and professional) with physicians sending 
patients to Parkeville Institute. March 6. 

















THE FREE PRESBYTERIAN. 
fx per (under the editorial control of Rev. Joseph 
Gordon, Rev. John Rankin, corresponding editor,) will 
complete the first half year of its existence on Wednesday, 
January Ist, 1851. The substantial favors extended to it 
thus far show that such a journal was needed by the reli- 
gious community. It will be the study of the editor to make 
its columns a still more fall exponent of the —_ and 
views of those who desire the church to take high and holy 
ground on the great moral questions which now agitate the 
world. The Free Presbyterian will steadily aim to present 
the religion of tte Lord Jesus Christ (as it is) in harmony 
with all true reform—social, moral, and legislative—and in 
uncompromising hostility to all that is wrong, whether it 
find its lodging place in Church or State. : 
While it is professedly the organ of the Free Presbyterian 
Church, and Will maintain the distinctive principles which 
separate it from other branches of the Presbyterian family, 
The Free Presbyterian will not be a mere sectarian sheet, 
but will most heartily co-operate with every other instru- 
mentality calculated to p te the glory of God and the 
highest good of man. 








ollars annom. Address 
#, two dollar ALLIAM ¥ CLARK Publicher, 
Jan. 2, Mercer, Mereer Co., 


cents. 

1. Life and Correspondente of Robert Southey. — Quar- 
terly Review. 

2. Foreign Reminiscences.—Ezaminer.. 

3 The Lexington Papers.—J6 z ; A 

4. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. 23~—25.— Dublin Univer sity 
Mugazine. 3 

5. “ Pendennis” Reviewing his Reviewer. — Literary 
World. 


6. The Distressed and the Distressing.—Evaminer. 
7. St Peter never at Home.—Jb. 
8. Before the Union. —Samuel Breck. 
With Poetry, Short Articles, and Notices of New Books. 
—_—_—_ 
Wasnincron , December 27,1845. 
Ofallthe Periodica) Journals devoted to literatureand 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the mostusefal. Itcontains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language: but this, by its immense extert and 
comprehension inejudes a portraiture of the human mind ip 
the utmostexpansiunof the presentage. 
J.Q. ADAMS. 
Publishedweekly at six dollars ayear,by 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets Boston. 


OF For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 


Sev ap aneieneey and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing: 
D. 





ADAMS HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS. 
: REGULATIONS. ~ 


(SRR TLEREN are requested to enter their names upon 
= Register, at the Office, immediately upon their ar 
val, 
Gentlemen taking rooms will be charged from the time 
their names are entered, and no deduction will be made for 
absence, unless notice is given at the Office 

Gentil are r ted. on leaving their rooms, to lock 
the doors, and deposite the keys at the Office. 

Gentlemen who desire washing done are requested to in- 
form the clerk, stating the time they wish the same re- 
tarned. 

Private parlors and fires, with all meals and lunches sent 
to rooms, will be subject to an extra charge. 

Guests inviting friends to the table will pleaze give notice 
at the Office before seating them. 

Gentlemen are requested not to smoke in any of the halls 
or apartments above the Office. 

Regalar boarders will be presented with their bills month- 
ly. o deduction will be made for absence less than one 
week; anditis expected that notice will be given of the 
same, at the time, to the clerk. 

Our patrons will confer a favor by giving notice of any in- 
attention or disorder in the establishment. 

The Adams House is to be conducted upon the principles 
of Temperance, and all habits of drinking, gaming, or of 
otherwise immoral character, are prohibited upon the prem- 
ises. 

Social worship, in which all are invited to participate, wil] 
be attended every evening in the drawing room, at a quarter 
past nine, the hour indicated by the ringing of the gong. 

Dec. 12—oly ANIEL CHAMBERLIN. 


REGULAR LINE, 
New York, Alexandria, Washington and Georgetown 
Packets. 


CHR. FAIRFAX, 








C. Penfield, master. 


EMPIRE, Rufus Knapp, “ 
STATESMAN, J D.Cathell, “ 
WASHINGTON, J.Kendrick “ 
SENATOR, W. Kirby, «“ 
HAMILTON, A. Dayton, = 
ARL:NGTON. H. Lewis e 


One of these vessels will sail from New York on Saturday 
of each week, (or oftener,) during the business season ,; and 
returning leave Georgetown and Alexandria weekly. 

For freight or passage apply to the masters on board, or to 

STURGES, CLEARMAN, & CO, 
110 Wall street, New York. 
S. SHINN & SON, Alexandria. 
F. & A. H. DODGE, Georgetown. 


A NEW ROUTE TO PITTSBURG, 
Via the Baltimore and Susquehanna and Pennsylvania 
Railroads. 


THROUGH TO PITTSBURG IN THIRTY-THREE HOURS. 


A* express train of cars will leave Calvert station daily 
with the United States Mail from Washington and 
Ba'timore at half past 8 o’clock, A. M., connecting with the 
fast line on the Pennsylvania Railroad at Middletown, at 1, 
P. M., arriving at Harrisburg at half past 1, P. M., to din- 
ner. 

The train leaves Harrisburg for the West at 2, P. M., ar- 
riving at Hollidaysburg at 8, P.M. At this point passen- 
gers have the option of taking either the cars to Johnstown, 
thence by packet boats, or stages direct from Hollidaysburg 
to Pittsburg. 

Tickets will be sold to the following points by the train, to 
wit: York, Wrightsville, Columbia, Marietta, Middletown, 
Harrisburg, Newport, Millerstown, Perrysville, Lewistown, 
MoVeystown, Huntington, Hollidaysburg, and Pittsburg. 

This train also connects with the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, which passes through Carlisle, Shippensbarg, 
Chambersburg, and other points on the road. 

For the accommodation of p gers from Washington 
for any of the above points, the bagenge master of the com- 
pany will be at the depot of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company on the arrival of the morning cars at 8o’clock 
A. M., to receive the baggage, which will be carried free of 
charge tu Calvert station. 

Jan 9. ROBERT STEWART, Ticket Agent. 


PHILADELPHIA, WILMINGTON, AND BALTI- 
MORE RAILROAD, 
WINTER SCHEDULE. 
Three Fast Lines to Philadelphia, Daily, (except 
Sundays) 


FARE IN EACH, THREE DOLLARS. 


ON and after Monday 24 December, the mail and passen- 
ger trains to Philadelphia will be run as follows, viz: 

Morning Mail Train, stopping at way stations, will leave 
the Company’s New Depot, Preaident street, at 9 o’elock, 
daily, (except Sundays,) through in five and a half hours. 
To this train a second class cur will be attached, the fare in 
which will be two dollars, and the ticket for which mu t be 
procured in the office before starting, as none can be sold in 
the car. 

Express Train, stopping only at Havre de Grace and 
Wilmington, through in four and a half hours, will leave 
the Depot, President atreet, daily, (except Sundays,) at 11 
o’clock, A. M., reaching Philadelphia in time to connect with 
the evening line for New York. Passengers leaving Wash- 
ington in the 9 o'clock, A. M., train will thus be enabled to 
reach New York by 9 in the evening. 

Night Mail Train, stopping at all the regular stations on 
the road, will leave the President street Depot every night 
at 9 o’clock—being the only line on Sundays 

Returning, the trains will leave Philadelphia, respective- 
ly, at half past 8 A. M.,3 P. M., and half past 10 P. M., ar- 
riving in Baltimore about 2 P. M., half past 7 P. M., and 5 
A.M 


Jan. 9. 











NOTICE.—Tickets for theabove lines must be procured 
at the office. Baggage by the above lines is at its owner’s 
risk, and passengers are expressly prohibited taking any- 
thing as baggage but wearing apparel. Fifty po nds allow- 
ed each passenger. » A. CRAWFORD, 

Baltimore November 29, 1850—Jan. 9. Agent. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


HIS Institution is situated in a pleasant and healthy 

part of the country, about five miles north of the city of 
Philadelphia. It is under the care of Dr, Joshua H. Wor- 
thington, Superintendent, and William and Mary D. Bird- 
sall, Steward and Matron, and is visited weekly by a Com- 
mittee of the Managers. 

The Asylum was founded in the year 1813, by members 
of the Society of Friends, with a view of affording to those 
afflicted with insanity the domestic comforts usually found 
in a private family, combined with kind and efficient moral 
and medical treatment. 

Application for the admission of patients may be made 
either personally or by letter addressed to 

CHARLES ELLIS, 
Clerk of the Board of Managers, No. 56 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, or to 
WILLIAM BETTLE, 
Se-retary of the Committee on Admissions, No. 
14 South Third street, Philadelphia 








Jan. 9. 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL UNITED 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 

HE ships composing this line are— 
The ATLANTIC, Captain West. 
The PACIFIC, Captain Nye. 
The ARCTIC, Captain Luce. 
The BALTIC, Captain ComS3tock. 
The ADRIATIC, Captain Grafton. 

These ships having been built by contract expressly for 
Government service, every care has been taken in their con- 
struction, as also in their engines, to insure strength and 
speed ; and their accommodations for passengers are une- 
qualled for elegance or comfort. ; 

Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Ex- 
clusive use of extra-size state rooms, $325 and $300. From 
Liverpool to New York, £35. 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 





From New York. From Liverpool. 
1850. 1850. 
Saturday October 12] Wednesday October 30 
Saturday October 2% | Wednesday November 20 
Saturday November 16 | Saturday December 7 
Saturday November 30 | Saturday December 21 
Saturday December 14 1851. 
Saturday December 28 | Saturday January 4 
851. Saturday January 18 
Wednesday January 8 | Saturday February | 
Wednesday Jannary 22] Saturday February 15 
Wednesday February 5 | Saturday March 1 
Wednesday February 19 | Saturday March 15 
Wednesday March 5 | Saturday March 29 


For freight or age apply to 
' ad ROWARD K. COLLINS, 


No. 56 Wall street, New York, or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY, & CO, 
=, Liverpool. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for gold, 
silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, precious stones, or metals, 
unless bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof expressed therein. 
Oe After the first of April next, the rate of freight by 
the above steamers from Liverpool will be ey | t <3 
ced. an 


NEW DAILY PAPER. 

LARGE number of earnest friends of Freedom, dissat 

isfied with the present condition of the party press, and 
desirous of having an organ which shall set forth, temper- 
ately but fearlessly. their sentiments and principles, have 
come forward and contributed, each one his mite, to a fund 
for that parpose. 

That fund has been placed in the hands of Trustees, who 

will pnblish in the city of Boston, on the first day of Janu 
ary, 1851, a new daily paper, to be called 


THE COMPASS, 


and continue to publish the same every morning, except 
Sunday. It will set forth the principles of the 


FREE SOIL PARTY, 


but it will be truly a Free Paper, and not the bond servant 
of any cause, or any party, except that of 
Freedom, Truth, and Humanity. 

The Pole Star to which it will ever point will be the Right 
but the Right of All. Bic: 

It will recognise the obligations of law, the necessity of 
order, and the duty of peace and good will to all men. 

No pains or expense will be spared to make it a good Daily 
Paper—a commercial, political, and literary paper, worthy 
of the men who create it, and whose sentiments it will rep- 
resent. 

The names of the editors will be anuounced hereafter. 

The price of the Daily will be five dollars; of the Weekly, 
two dollars—always in advance. 

Subscriptions and applications for advertisements receiv- 
ed, for the present, at: No. 5 Water street. 

Further particulars hereafter. 

S. G. HOWE, 

WILLA JACKSON, 

F. W. BIRD, 

JOHN P. JEWETT, 
Trustees’ 





Boaton, Dec. 28—Jan. 9. 


NEW YORK TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
Brancu or W. T. Jennincs & Co., New Yorx 
Pennsylou::ia uveniie, near Sixth street, Washington. 

HE subscriber atill continues to conduct the branch of 

the above establishment, where he has on hand a 
assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vestings, which will 
= nets up at the same prices and in the same style as New 


Also on hand, a large stock of Ovrrcoats, Sack, Frock, 
and Dress Coats, Pants and Vests, and every article neces- 
sary for & gentleman’s , that in every 








wardrobe emergency 
tlemen may be fi hionable suit without de- 
fay. San ith 8 fash ALTER HOWE, 


NESs, 
OPARTNERSHIP.—The undersigned tfully an- 
nounce to the public that they have entered into connr’- 
nership for the transaction of a general Exchange and Bank- 
ing business in the city of Washington, under the firm of 
SELDEN, WITHERS, & Co. 


All business intrusted to them will be attended to with 
promptness and fidelity. 
WILLIAM SELDEN, lute Treasurer U. States. 
JOHN WITHERS, of Alexandria, Virginia. 
R. W. LATHAM, of the City of Washington. 
sai = P. BAYNE, of Baltimore, Maryland. 


JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 
iaieadin Cincinnati. 
EY & PEIRCE, Attorneys at Law and N i 
B pwd ’ ney aw a oturies 


JAMES BIRNEY, commissioned to take depositions, ae- 
knewledgment of deeds, and to administer oaths and affirm- 
ations, by appointment of the Governors of 

Alabama 


Connecticut Delaware 
Illinois Indiana lowa 
Kentucky Louisiana Michigan 
Missouri Mississippi Maine 
New York New Hampshire North Carolina 
Pennsylvania Rhode Island Sonth Carolina 
Tennessee Vermont Wisconsin. 
Texas Maryland 


Special attention given to collections and to the taking of 
depositions. 
Office, No. 114 Main street. 





‘ eres July 25. 
NEW LINE OF REGULAR PACKETS, _ 
New York, Alexandria, Washington, and Georgetown 
Packets, 

Goss. PAMPERO, Geo, Penfield, master. 
i) VOLANT. Morrice Osborn, “ 

TOWNSEND JONES,S.W. Dayton, “ 





MOTT BEDELL, John Bedell, - “ 
ANN D.. Benjamin Bedell, “ 
LE ROY, William Powell, “ 


One of the above packets leaves New York and George 
town weekly. 

Aeents.— MOTT BEDELL and WM. F. JONES, 
No. 104 Wall street, New York; CAZ4NOVE & CO. 
2 naan Virginia; PETER BERRY, Georgetown, 

ae Jan, 9. 


THE BRITISH PERIODICALS AND THE FAR- 
MER’S GUIDE, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
NO. 54 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
Cres NUE to publish the four leading British Quarterly 
Reviews and Blackwood’s Magazine; in addition to 


which, they have recently commenced the publication of a 
valuable Agricultural work, called the 


“Farmer's Guide to Scientific and Practical Agri- 
culture,” 

By Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, anthor of th 
Po ram ee es &e., assisted ae vr. deoue 
y * ew Haven, Profes: Scienti i i 
Vite College, rst Thy sor of Scientific Agriculture in 

This highly valuable work will comprise two Marge royal 
octavo volumes, containing over 1,400 pages, with eighteen 
or twenty splendid steel engravings, and more than six hun- 
dred engravings on wood, in the highest style of the art, il- 
lustrating almost every implement of husbandry now in use 
by the best farmers, the best methods of ploughing plant- 
ing, haying, harvesting, &c., &c., the various domestic ani- 
mals in their highest perfection; in short, the pictorial fea- 
ture of the book is unique. and will render it of incalculable 
value to the student of Agriculture. 

The work is béing published in semi-monthly numbers 
of 64 pages each, exclusive of the steel engravings, and is 
sold at 25 cents each, or $5 for the entire work in numbers 
of which there will be at least twenty-two. , 

The British Periodicals republished are as follows, viz: 

The London Quarterly Review—vonservative : 
The Edinburgh Review—Whig; y 
The North British Review—F ree Church ; 

The Westminster Review—Liberal; and 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine—Tory. 

Although these works are distinguished by the poiitical 
shades above indicated, yet but a small portion of their con- 
tents is devoted to political subjects. It is their literary 
character which gives them their chiet valne, and in that 
they stand confessedly, far above all other journals of their 
class. Blackwood, still under the masterly guidance of 
Christopher North, maintains its ancient celebrity, and is 
at this time unusually attractive, from the serial works of 
Bulwer and other literary notables, written for that maga- 
zine, and first appearing in its columns both in Great Brit- 
fin and in the United States. Such works as “The Cax- 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” (both by Bulwer,) “My Pe: 
ninsular Medal,” “ The Green Hand,” and other serials, of 
which numerons rival editions are issued by the leading 
publishers in this country, have to be reprinted by those 
publishers from the pages of Blackwood, after it has been 
issued by Messrs. Scott § Co.,so that subscribers to the 
reprint of that magazine mav always rely upon having the 
earliest reading of these fascinating tales. 

TERMS, 

For any one of the four Reviews, $3.00 per annum, 


For any two of the Reviews, 5.00 do. 
For any three of the Reviews, 7.00 do. 
For all four of the Reviews, 8.00 do. 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 3.00 do. ~ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 
For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 


For Farmer’s Guide, (complete in 22 numbers,) $5. 
Payments to be mie in all cases in advance. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
one or more of the above works. Thus: four copies of 
Blackwood or of one Review will be sent to one address for 
$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for $30, 
and 80 on. ’ 

Orders from clubs must be sent direct to the publishers 
as no discount from these prices can be allowed to agents. , 

Money current in the States where issued will be received 
at par. 

Remittances and communications shonld be always ad- 
dressed, postpaid or franked, to the publishers 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Dec.19. 79 Fultonst., New York, entrance 54 Gold st. 

O¢y Subscriptions received in Washington by Taylor & 
Manry, Franck Taylor, and W. Adam, Booksellers. 





HENRY MINER & CO., 
EALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, &c., Smithfield 
street, between Second and Third, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 





This is the most extensive Cheap Publication House in the 
West, where may always be found the principal Magazines, 
and new and old Novels, Annuals. Gift Books, &c 
Stationery of every kind, Day Books and Ledgers, Pase 
pooks, common and fancy Envelopes, Inks, and in short 
every thing in that line of business. For sale wholesale 


and retail, as cheap as can bo purchszed in any city in the 
United States. 
The National Era and other periodicals are kept for sale. 
Feb. 13—ly G 


PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 


yo subscriber wonld call the attention of printers to the 
greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 
J 


offer— 
Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - 48cents. 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agite - - - 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl - - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up a com- 
lete set of the justly celebrated Scofch-cut Letter. from 
Jiamond to English, to which they particularly invite at- 
tention. 

Having lately made numérous additions to their stock of 
Fancy Types, Borders, Ornaments, &c., their assortment is 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improved 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them to 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys, Printing 
{nk, and every article nsed in a printing office, constantly 
on hand, at the lowest rates. 

Second-hand Presses,and Type used only in stereotyping, 
at reduced pricea. 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotyped 
with correctness and despatch. : 

N.B. Specimen Booka will be sent to printers who wish 
to make orders. L. JOHNSON & CO., 

Jan 2. No 6 Sansom street. 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger T: ains. 

ROM Washington at 6 A. M. and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 
A. M. daily, except Sunday. 
From Baltimore at 6 A. M. and 5 P on and 9 A. M. 
T. H. PA 


daily, except Sunday. RSONS, 
Jan. 9. Agent. 
WATER POWER FOR SA OR RENT, 


A COMMODIOUS building in New Brighton, Beaver 
county, Pennsylvainia, heretofore used as a woollen 
factory, 40 by 96 feet, and three stories high, with abun- 
dance of water power. The water power is one of the moat 
eligible on Beaver Falls, and the wheels and motive power 
are new. The whole concern is not surpassed in the advan- 
tages it offers for manufacturing. 

Some dwelling-houses handsomely situated, and water 
power and town lots, for sale in the same place; a farm and 
lots of land in the vicinity; also, a few town lots on the 
canal, in Allegheny city; and also, 200 acres of land, partial- 
ly improved, of excellent quality, in Hillsdale county, Mich- 
igan. Inquire of A. W. TOWNSEND, 

Real Estate Agent. 

New Brighton, Penn. Ist mo. 24, 1851.—Feb 6. 


CALIFORNIA PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No.179 Broadway, New York. 
HE United States mail steamers leave New York on the 
llth and 26th of every month; through in 35 days. Cir- 
culara containing important information sent gratis to or- 
der. Everybody is invited to send for one. 
Address, posiage paid, 
ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 


MEDICAL LECTURES, 
7= Spring Session of the Physo-Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will commence on the first Monday in 
March, 1851, and continue twelve weekr. Lectures to be 
given at Centre Hall,corner of Fifth street and Western 
Row. 

The course of instruction will embrace Chemistry, Bota= 
ny, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Anatomy, Surgery, Ob- 
atetrics, and Theory and Practice. 

Tickets to the full course, $24; matricalation, $3; and 
graduation, $20. JOSEPH BROWN 
Jan. 16—6t Dean of the Faculty. 

LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—UCash paid for corn, mast andslop-fed 

Lari. A ply to 

TH MAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 2n. 23 Water atreet, near Walnut. Cincinnati,O: 


Feb. 6—8t 














THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

TS new and attrac'ive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be ha 

at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Curuh i 

Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; borer + on = 

sas _— 3 Cornbill Boston. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
First American from the second London Edition, 
By Grorae Grote, Esq. 


OHN P. JEWETT & CO., of Boston, announce to the 
Literati and to the Trade that they have in press the 
great work of Mr. Grote, of London, 


The History of Greece, in 10 volumes. 


The first volume, containing Legendary Greece and Gre- 

cian History to the reign of Pisiatratus at Athens, JS THIS 

DAY PUBLISHED. 

The second volume will be issued in a few days, and the 

remaining volumes will follow in aapid succession Each 

volume will make a 12mo of about 500 pages, printed and 

bound in good style, and will he sold at 75 cents a volume, 

with the usual discount to the Trade. 

This work is considered by literary men, both in this 

country and Europe, one of the most thorough and learned 

histories to be found of any country, in any language. 
Orders from the Trade solicited. 

Feb. 13—4t 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


COMMISSION STORE. 


.GUNNISON, General Commission Merchant,101 
Rowly’: Wharf. Baltimore, Md. Deo.22.—ly¥ 


CALIFORNIA STEAMERS, euiiiiails 

EW LINE. for 26th of. March, May, July, September, 
N and November. Through in 35 days. Passage seenred, 
by early application, in cabin for $325 ; second cabin, $260 ; 
steerage, only $150. Information circulars sent gratis to 
order. Office, 79 Broadway, New 
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Feb, 27—8t ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 
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abolition, denouncing slaveholders as thieves and 
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CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS - SECOND SESSION. 


Frivay, Fesrvary 21, 1851. 
SENATE. 
Debate on the motion to refer the President’s Message 
concerning the Boston Rescue—Messrs. Clay, Hale, 
Foote, Davis, and Chase. 


The President of the Senate laid before the 
body a message from the President of the United 
States, in answer to a resolution of the Senate of 
the 18th instant, requesting him to lay before the 
Senate any information he might possess on the 
subject of a recent forcible resistance to the ex- 
ecution of the laws of the United States in Boston, 
and what means he had taken to meet the occur- 
rence, and to state whether any additional legis- 
lation was necessary to meet the exigency of the 
case, and to more vigorously execute the laws. 
This document was published in Saturday’s 


paper. 

The message having been read by the Secretary 
of the Senate— ' 

Mr. Clay. I have listened with great satisfac- 
tion to the reading of this message of the Presi- 
dent. Its general tone and firm resolution an- 
nounce that he will carry into effect the execu- 
tion of the laws of the United States. It ought 
to be, and I trust will be, satisfactory to every 
impartial and candid man in the wholecommunity. 
There is only one regret, if I were to express any, 
that I feel. [ think the marshal of Massachusetts 
ought to be dismissed, and I have very little doubt, 
although not authorized to say anything on the 
subject, that the President is subjecting his con- 
duct to that scrutiny which will enable him to 
come to a satisfactory conclusion as to the point 
of duty whether he should or should not dismiss 
him. | intend, after a few remarks, to make a 
motion with respect to this message. ” 

Mr. Hale. I am not disposed to allow this case 

to pass without letting it be understood, by all 
who feel any interest in knowing, how I stand 
upon this question. I am glad that the document 
which has been read has been sent to us for one 
reason, and but one. It satisfies me most conclu- 
sively that the President thinks and feels pretty 
sure that he is rendering his administration ridic- 
ulous, and that his proclamation has done it ; and 
he sent usa long labored essay, as I understand 
it, to vindicate the propriety of what cannot be 
vindicated. The idea of the President of the 
United States issuing a formal proclamation, call- 
ing upon all the naval and military force of the 
Government, to hold themselves in readiness, and 
all officers and good citizens, everywhere, to de- 
fend this great Republic against a handful of ne- 
groes in Boston! I do not know how it strikes 
others, but to my mind it is ridiculous in the ex- 
treme; and I am determined, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I will have no part nor lot in it. Any- 
body that wants to magnify this into a great af- 
fair, has my full consent. Why, sir, the Presi- 
dent has not even waited till he has got informa- 
tion upon the subject, but he tells us that hesends 
this—he is in such hot haste—upon a newspaper 
account of a statement of one of the officers, 
which he sends also, but which account is contra- 
dicted by others, and by telegraphic information. 
The President, then, is in such hot haste, or those 
who advise him are, to put this thing before the 
country, and to have the Republic prepared to re- 
sist those negroes, who are now scouting in the 
blind alleys of Boston, to keep out of the way of 
the constables there; he is in such hot haste to 
put this Government in a proper attitude of de- 
fence, although there are in the population of 
half a million within the sound of the bell on the 
old State House perhaps a thousand poor negroes, 
that all this array, this sounding of trumpets, this 
issuing of a proclamation has taken place. There 
has been all this formidable preparation to put 
down this handful of negroes, who have been 
skulking out of sight long ago. 

The constituted authorities of Boston are going 
on in their quiet and ordinary manner in prose- 
cuting and bringing to justice everybody impli- 
cated in this matter. It may be done, possibly, 
but [ should think it one of the greatest efforts of 
genius to magnify this into something tremendous, 
something worthy of the rhetorical powers of the 
first patriots of the land; but I think it must be 
such an effort of genius as has not beea seen in 
modern times that can possibly magnify it into 
such an affair. We are bringing discredit and 
contempt upon our whole system of government, 
by undertaking to do anything of this sort. Is 
there any serious fear in the mind of anybody 
that the laws of the land cannot be executed in 
Massachusetts? If there is, sir, they cannot 
quiet these fears by any such proceedings as these. 
But, looking upon the whole subject as entirely 
misplaced, misconceived, ill judged, impolitic, im- 
proper, injudicious, and weak, 1 shall be opposed 
to anything except the most quiet mode in which 
it can possibly be got rid of. What that is, I do 
not pretend to say. 

Mr. Clay. The course of the Senator from New 
Hampsire [Mr. Hale] does not surprise me; it is 
perfectly in keeping and congenial with his gen- 
eral course upon subjects of this kind. He pro- 
nounces a deliberate act of the Executive of the 
country, our common Chief Magistrate, as ridic- 
ulous. Now, sir, that is matter of opinion; and 
being matter of opinion, it depends upon the opin- 
ion others may entertain of the person who ex- 
pressesit. But the Senator will allow me to say 
that upon a subject of that kind, and upon rhetor- 
ical subjects t@ which he has alluded, there are 
two standards of opinion prevailing ; one, that of 
the member himself; and the other, that of the 
body of which he is a member. And if he will 
allow me to tell him, the appreciation made by a 
member of his own capacity for debate and readi- 
ness in it may be much higher than will be shared 
in by other members of this body. 

Mr. Hale. That is matter of opinion. 

Mr. Clay. And I put my opinion against yours. 
But I must take occasien to say that on scarcely 
any occasion have I risen to speak in this body, 
when that Senator has not followed me, as if his 
great object was to compete with me the palm of 
elocution. I yield to the Senator. I know the 
self-complacency with which he generally rises, 
and I hope he will receive this surrender on my 
part of any ambition between him and me to con- 
tend for the palm of oratory, with the compla- 
cency with which he usually rises in this body 
and presents himself before us. [Laughter ] 

Now, what is the aim of this Senator? To 
consider this mob, this negro mob, as an isolated 
affair, as an affair of the two or three hundred 
negroes only, who assembled on that occason, and 
violated and outraged the laws of their country. 
Is there any other man in the Senate who believes 
that it originated among these negroes? Do we 
not all know ramified means which are em- 
ployed by the abolitionists openly, by word and 
by print everywhere, to stimulate these negroes 
to acts of violence, recommending them to arm 
themselves, and to slay, murder, and kill anybody 
in pursuit of them, in order to recover and call 
them back to the duty and service from which 
they had escaped ? 

The proclamation is not aimed solely at the 
miserable negrces, stimulated, no doubt, by those 
outside of the court-house ; who laid all the plans, 
and some of whom, one at least, was at the door 
beckoning to the negroes to come in—I beg par- 
don, a white negro standing at the door beckon- 
ing to the negroes to come in. Does not every- 

y know that it is not the work of those miser- 

able wretches, who are without the knowledge 
and without a perfect consciousness of what be- 
came them or what was their duty? They are 
urged on and stimulated by speeches, some of 
which are made on this floor and in the House of 
Representatives, and by prints which are scat- 
tered broadcast throughout the whole country. 
The proclamation, then, has higher and greater 
aims. It aims at the maintenance of the law; it 


aims af putting down all those who would put 
down the law and the Constitution, be they black 
or white. 


Sir, look at the manner in which a foreign hire- 
ling has been introduced into this country, in or- 
der to propagate his opinions and doctrines with 
regard to the subversion of one of the institutions 
of this country. I allude to a man who is said to 
be a member of the British Parliament by the 
name of Thompson. He has been received not in 
one place only in Massachusetts, but in various 
places, and the police, on one occasion, assembled 
to protect him when they had not the heart to as- 
semble around a court of justice to maintain the 
laws of their country. 

Sir, let me suppose, if any member of Congress 
could be capable of doing such a thing, that a 
member of Con should go to England—to 
Manchester or Birmingham, or any of the large 
provincial towns of England—and there preach 
doctrines subversive of the British Government ; 
should denounce their law of primogeniture, de- 
nounce the existence of the nobility there, de- 
nounce the Crown itself—how long would a mem- 
ber of Congress be permitted to denounce this 
portion of the ancient constitution of Great Brit- 
ain? He would be driven out by violence, and 
with the scorn, contempt, and derision of every 
British subject who had the heart or manliness of 
a British subject.. And yet this daring, impudent, 
beset ang veer a ritish Parliament comes 

ere from England, and repeats his visit, confin- 
ing himself hitherto, as well as at soo erect 
time, unless he has recently left it, to the State of 
Massachusetts, and there he preaches his doc- 
trines of sedition and disunion. And yet the 
member from New Hampshire would have the 
Senate believe that it is nothing but.a few ne- 
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greet, to be sure, is filled with the doctrines of 


murderers, and calling upon portions of the com- 
munity to subvert and trample under foot the laws 
of the land, and the Constitution itself—when 
the Senator from New Hampshire has seen, as he 
ought to have seen, that these poor negroes were 
but the catspaws of those who had not the courage 
to show their own faces, and the President has 
chosen to issue a proclamation, comprehending, 
not only the blacks, but their aiders, abettors, and 
accessories, whom I am more anxious to see pun- 
ished than the blacks themselves, he rises here 
with his usual complacency, and says that it is 
childish and ridiculous. Sir, I call upon the 
Senate to stand by the President, and stand by 
the Constitution; to uphold their laws, and to 
prostrate all opposition, from what source soever 
it may emanate, whether from those who put for- 
ward the unhappy blacks, or those who stand back 
and have not the moral or physical courage to 
show their own faces. 

Mr. Hale. I wish to say a few words in answer 
to some suggestions which have been thrown out 
by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. The 
honorable Senator says that [ have seemed every 
time he got up to follow him, and he intimates 
that I have such a vaulting ambition that I want 
to contend with him for the palm of oratory. No, 
sir; | know myself better than that; but Iam glad 
he has made that remark, for it has explained to 
me a slander which I had been utterly at a loss to 
explain. It has been said by him that 1 have 
sometimes taken occasion to get up and make 
speeches when the gallery was fullof ladies. This 
suggestion of the Senator explains it. 


Mr. Clay. Does the Senator mean to say that I 
have promulgated any such slander ? 

Mr. Hale. No, sir. 

Mr. Clay. What then do you mean, sir? I 
should like to know. 

Mr. Hale. I do not answer questions put in that 
style, here or elsewhere. I am not to be put down 
by loud talk or under-talk, by tall men or short 
men. When the Senator undertakes to say that 
my vanity is such that I exceedingly over-esti- 
mated my powers, and that there are two opinions 
in the community and in this body about those 
powers, I submit that that is all true; and | sub- 
mit also, if there be a man on the footstool of God 
that ought to know there are two opinions 
about him, we need not go out of the Senate to 
find him. Iam not alone in that. Nor amI to 
be driven from the expression of such convictions 
as I entertain, in such language and with as com- 
placent a look as I can put on, within the rules of 
the Senate, at such times as my duty and judg- 
ment dictate. 

I will now explain a remark which I think did 
not need explanation by anybody else except the 
Senator from Kentucky. I have said that I had 
heard the slander that I had sometimes taken oc- 
casion to speak when the gallery was full of la- 
dies, and that that fact was explained by what 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky has now 
said—I always followed him, he selecting such 
occasions himself; that is the only explanation 
which could be given to the fact, for it seems, ac- 
cording to him, that I usually followed him. I 
can assure the Senator and the Senate that I have 
no such ambition; and if such occurrences and 
coincidences have taken place, it has arisen from 
the fact that casually, incidentally, or purposely, 
the honorable Senator from Kentucky has appear- 
ed as the peculiar advocate and champion of 
measures upon this floor which in my humble 
judgment demand the reprobation of individuals 
holding the sentiments which I entertain. And, 
sir, I am not the coward to suppress them at his 
nod or bidding, or that of anybody else. But I 
leave them, as I do not intend to be driven away 
from this subject by any personal allusions made 
by anybody. 

I do not intend to say a single word in vindica- 
tion of Massachusetts. I am not so vain as that, 
vain ag the Senator thinks me. But I do wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to one historical 
reminiscence, which may possibly suggest to those 
who wish to find a vindication of the course of 


I remember, sir, some two or three years ago, and I 
think there are other members of this body who 
recollect it, that an honorable Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Butler] was making some remarks 
in reprobation of the legislation of the free 
States upon this very subject of the surrender of 
fugitive slaves. It was years after the legislation 
that the honorable Senator from Virginia has 
now read. The present Secretary of State, then 
a Senator from Massachusetts, rose in his place 
and said that it did not become him to appear as 
the champion of all the free States, and he would 
not; but he said that whoever intimated that 
Massachusetts had been wanting in any of her 
Federal obligations, should find in him an oppo- 
nent ready to take up that issue whenever and 
wherever it was made. That, sir, was the remark 
made by that individual on the floor of this Sen- 
ate some two or three years ago, and it seems to 
me that those who want a vindication of the legis- 
lation of Massachusetts upon this subject had 
better apply to him who so long ago volunteered 
himself the defender of that legislation. So much 
forthat. But 1 will not trespass on the rights 
which belong to Massachusetts, for she is the last 
State inthe Union that would ever call on any- 
body except her own own sons to vindicate her 
fame, her soil, or her integrity—the very last; 
and he would be the vainest man that ever lived 
who should volunteer in such a war, and I will 
not go into it. , 

But the honorable Senator from Kentucky has 
undertaken to magnify this negro mob by con- 
necting it with the efforts of what he pleases to 
style Abolitionists, which is a pretty comprehen- 
sive term all over the country. The old song has 
been raised, “England is at the bottom of it.” 
There is an English emissary, one George Thomp- 
son, and it is not improbable the insinuation will 
spread, as it goes out of the walls of the Senate 
Chamber, that this great negro mob of Boston, 
against which the public is preparing itself, was 
actually instigated by the emissaries of Great 
Britain. And the first thing we know of, a call 
will be made to the British Minister to know 
whether or not the Government of Great Britain 
tolerates any such thing. Once for all [ siy it is 
utterly idle. There is no wrath of man which 
can blow this into anything that is worthy of the 
parade that is madeabout it. It is one of the sim- 
plest and most isolated affairs that ever occurred ; 
& momentary impulse to successful resistance to 
law. It has been done in every civilized commu- 
ity, and in every State of the Union probably, 
and will occur so long as mankind continue to be 
what they now are. And if upon every such oc- 
casion such a parade as this is made, it will bring 
the Government into contempt. You will make 
the whole body of the people distrust the effi- 
ciency of the Government in its regular operation. 
Instead of strengthening, you weaken ; instead of 
giving respect, you take it away; instead of add- 
ing strength, you but make it weaker and weaker. 
It is for this reason that I am utterly opposed to 
taking any further notice of this matter. If the 
constituted authorities of Boston shall advise the 
President that there is a shade of doubt that 
they are competent to carry out the laws, then, 
and not till then, will it be time for us to 
interfere. 


Mr. Chase. I regret exceedingly that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Clay] has thought fit 
to bring this Boston d@ffair to the notice of the 
Senate. For my own part, after the measures of 
the last session had been adopted, I was quite con- 
tent that they should be referred to the judgment 
of the people, and to postpone farther discussion 
until that judgment should be passed upon them. 
I opposed them when they were pending, and I 
opposed them because none of them met the ap- 
probation of my judgment, exceptthe single meas- 
ure for the aholition of the slave tradein this Dis- 
trict. For that I voted, and the rest I opposed. 
But, I repeat, I was quite willing that the public 
mind of the country should receive these meas- 
ures, judge them, and decide upon them. I be- 
lieved then, and [ believe now, that the ultimate 
judgment of the country will be pronounced 
against them, I know that this opinion is not a 
very general one in this body ; but believing, as I 
do, that the measures were not such as the public 
sentiment of the country demanded, I cannot 
doubt that, upon a full and th rough examina- 
tion, they will ultimately receive the public con- 
demnation. 

But I especially regret that we have had this 
subject thrust upon us at this time. Why, sir, 
for the space of ten months during the last year 
we had a continual debate in this Chamber of this 
entire class of questions. The whole of the pub- 
lic business of the country was postponed for the 
accommodation of that discussion. Hardly any 
great public measure received the action of Con- 
gress during the last session; and now, since 
we have come together this session, we have spent 
nearly three months, and what great public meas- 
ure has been ripened for final action? Very 
few measures of any considerable importance 
have received the action of this body at all. It 
was but a day or two since that, for the alleged 
reason of want of time, we postponed the discus- 
sion of a very important measure—the bill pro- 
viding @ uniform regulation of the fees of officers 
in courts of the United States; and when this 
subject which we are now discussing was brought 
before us, we were considering a bill in which the 

ple of the country take a Pret —s bill 
or the reduction of postage. ‘Three days were 
devoted to the discussion of that measure, and 
now two days are nearly consum: ed u this af- 
fair, and it still remains unfiaished. The whole 
country is interested in that measure. Upon no 
subject, probably, have we received so many 
letters and such urgent petitions from every 
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try which I in part represent, in the improvement 
of its rivers and harbors. We have now a bill 
before us making some amends for this long de- 
lay, and yet this bill must go over, among other 
measures, to give place to this agitation. We 
have, also, all the appropriation bills yet to be 
acted on, while the whole body of private bills is 
entirely neglected. 

In this state of things, I had really hoped that 
we should not have any discussion upon the sub- 
ject which has now been unfortunately introduced 
into the Senate. I desire, and at a future time .I 
expect, to discuss these questions; but I do not 
wish that they shall be dragged into debate to 
the entire exclusion of the public business of the 
country. 

It does seem remarkable, Mr. President, that 
the very Senator who has most vehemently de- 
nounced agitation and agitators, should himself 
have brought before the Senate during this ses- 
sion almost every question relating to slavery 
which has received any degree of consideration. 

A memorial relative to the African slave trade 
was brought into the Senate by the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky, and on his motion re- 
ferred to a committee, he making a speech which 
led to discussion. The matter now before us has 
received its introduction here from the same dis- 
tinguished source; and I believe there has been 
but one occasion upon which the slavery question 
has been debated in this Chamber, at this session, 
upon which the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
did not himself introduce the proposition which 
gave rise to that discussion. And yet we were 
promised peace, and quiet, and harmony, as the re- 
sult of the slavery measures of last session. 

T never did believe, I do not now believe, and, 
until future developments shall satisfy me of error, 
I never shall believe, that the measures to which 
the sanction of this body was then given, will be 
productive of quiet and harmony. We have been 
told here to-day, that those measures in which the 
South concurred were passed by Southern votes, 
while those measures which received the appro- 
bation of the North were passed by Northern 
votes. Now, is quiet and harmony to be expected, 
when the parties who are to form the Compromise 
are neither of them satisfied with its terms? 
When each party rejects that portion of the 
Compromise which is distasteful to its particular 
section, how can it be considered a settlement ? 
Sir, itis not a settlement. It has no attribute of 
a settlement. This one Fugitive Slave act, to 
which the attention of the Senate is now called, 
will of itself produce more agitatlon than any 
other which was ever adopted by Congress. 

Here in my place I opposed the passage of that 
measure. I opposed it, because I believed with the 
Senator from Massachusetts, now no longer a 
member of this body, [Mr. Webster,] that the 
obligations in regard to fugitives from service 
which the Constitution imposes were devolved 
upon the States. I believe, with the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] that it is “a Federal obli- 
gation,” and I agree with the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Butler,] that it is “a compact be- 
tween the States.” It is a compact to be executed 
by the States, as the other compacts in the same 
article are to be executed, in good faith, and each 
State is to be the judge of the measure of its con- 
stitutional obligations, and of the particular legis- 
lation which is necessary to fulfil them. Now, 
what was the state of things some twelve years 
ago? It will be remembered that at that time 
the transaction occurred out of which originated 
the Prigg controversy. At that time New Jersey 
had her laws providing for the restoration of fu- 
gitives from labor—Pennsylvania had her laws, 
agreed upon between the Legislature of that 
State and commissioners sent from Maryland for 
the purpose of procuring the action of Pennsyl- 
vania upon the subject. Ohio had her law, 
founded upon the application of commissioners 
from Kentucky, and sanctioned by their approba- 
tion. I am bound, in passing, to say that they 
never received my approval, but they did re- 
ceive the approbation of a majority of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, and they were con- 
curred in as sufficient and satisfactory by the 
commissioners from Kentucky. Indiana had her 
laws, Illinois had hers, and lowa had her laws. 
And so, Mr. President, from the Ocean almost to 
the base of the Rocky mountains, there stretched 
an unbroken chain of State legislation, making 
ample provisions in relation to this subject. This 
being the state of things, the Supreme Court, in 
the case of Prigg against Pennsylvania, decided 
that the States had no constitutional power to 
legislate upon the subject. That decision swept 
the whole of this legislation from the statute- 
books. It broke it all up from the Atlantic, as 1 
said before, to the base of the Rocky mountains. 
It abolished the whole of it. Then, of course, it 
became impossible to reclaim fugitives, because 
the decision of the Supreme Court had made it 
impossible. I believed then, and I believe now, 
that that decision has practically expunged the 
fugitive-servant clause from the Constitution. 

Mr. Butler. I hope the honorable Senator from 
Ohio will permit me to make one remark, to put 
myself right. 

Mr. Chase. Certainly. 


Mr. Butler. The Senator from Ohio has pre- 
sented my proposition not exactly as I would 
make it. I never have contended, that under any 
contract or Federal obligation, it was exclusively 
the jurisdiction of the States to carry out this 
law. That was not my proposition. My propo- 
sition always has been in conformity with the 
judgment of Chief Justice Taney, that while the 
States could pass laws in aid of the Federal law 
and a law of Congress, they were prohibited from 
passing any law to interfere with the constitu- 
tional obligation. That is my proposition—not 
that it is exclusively devolved upon the States, 
as might be inferred from the construction which 
the Senator from Ohio put upon my language, 
but that the States were prohibited from passing 
any law interfering with this article of the Con- 
stitution, but they might pass laws to aid in the 
execution of it, and it was their duty-to do so. 
That is my proposition. 

Mr. Chase. I agree with the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, then, to this extent, that 
the provision of the Constitution relating to fugi- 
tives from service is an article of compact be- 
tween the States. This proposition being estab- 
lished or conceded, it will be extremely difficult, 
I think, for any legal mind, by any train of logi- 
cal argument, to derive from that compact be- 
tween States any power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If that power exists, I say to the Senator 
from South Carolina, that it may be invoked in 
regard to those colored citizens of Massachusetts 
who are confined in the jails of Charleston, under 
the police regulations of the city or State, with 
precisely the same propriety that it can be in- 
voked with regard to fugitives from service. I 
believe each State is the judge as to the character 
of the compact, and the extent of the obligation 
created by it. ‘That is my opinion, and upon that 
opinion I base my action. 

In my judgment, the ac'ion of the Supreme 
Court invited, and indeed created, much of the 
difficulty in which this subject is now involved. 
I do not propose to go into any full discussion of 
this matter now. It is, in my judgment, not the 
proper time ; and it is too broad a question to be 
discussed upon the spur of the moment, and in a 
debate like this. I will, however, add a word in 
regard to the practical effects of the law of the 
last session. 

It has been said by the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Clay,] that that law has received as full an 
execution as could be reasonably expected. He 
has instanced the case in Indiana, where white 
persons were surrendered as slaves. He said that 
these persons were as white, to all appearance, as 
himself, or the Senator then occupying the chair. 
That I understand to be the fact. But Ido not 
understand any portion of the statement of the 
honorable Senator to be strictly correct. I do 
not understand that there was any African blood 
in their veins. There might have been some In- 
dian blood, but I do not understand that there 
was any African blood. Now, what were the 
facts there, and when was the first mob? So far 
as the public accounts have reached me, they 
state that those persons were originally seized in 
New Albany, in the State of Indiana, and taken 
over to Kentucky by the claimant, on his way 
southward ; and in the State of Kentucky, near 
Hawesville, these persons were rescued from the 
claimant by force—a mob, if you please—and 
brought back to New Albany, where an investi- 
gation of some kind or other was had; I do not 
know what it was. The résult, it is true, was, 
that they were surrendered, and taken over to 
Louisville, where they were ransomed by the 
humanity of the. citizens of New Albany, assist- 
ed, I have no doubt, by the generosity of the citi- 
zens of Louisville. 

The Senator then referred to my own State, 
and instanced two cases in Cincinnati. In regard 
to the first of these cases, I know little beyond 
what the Senator has already stated. He has said 
that one interesting female was arrested, taken 
before a commissioner, tried, and then surren- 
dered to the claimant. I saw the statement, 
which purported to be copied from one of the 
Cincinnati papers, in which it was eaid that this 
interesting female had lived for several years in 
that city, passing among her neighbors as a white 
woman, but was arrested and taken before a com- 
missioner, and it was doubtful what the final re- 
sult would be. That is all that I have seen upon 
_ subject. What the final result was, I do not 

ow. 

But what was the second case? A servant was 
brought by her master into the State. By the ju- 
dicial decisions of the State of Ohio, when once 
within the State by the consent of the master, the 
slave is free—is enfranchised. She determined— 
whether by advice or not [ know not—to remain, 
and not return with her master. He seized her 
and took her before a commissioner. The State 
court.of common pleas issued a writ of habeas 
corpus, upon which the parties thus apprehended 





were taken before that court, and an investigation 
in regard to the right was proceeding, when the 
woman herself avo her desire to return with 
her master, and of gourse she went. 

I shall not go further in the examination of 
these cases. They sre not numerous enough to 
found conclusions upon, either one way or the 
other, as to the probability of the effectual exe- 
cution of the Fugitive act. The only fact that is 
perfectly apparent is, that every case of seizure 
Will be strictly contested, and, if the right is es- 
tablished, a surrender will be made unless vio- 
lence is interposed. But I agree with Senators 
near me, who have said that this right was not of 
any practical value, because, in every case there 
must be an expensive contest. Lawyers will be 
employed on both sides, and the expense of the 
contest must be defrayed, and in nine cases out 
of ten it will equal, if not exceed, the value of the 
fugitive reccvered. I do not, therefore, consider 
ita right of great practical value. It is not a 
right which can be, in the nature of things, easily 
enforced. The Senator from Kentucky adverted 
to that sympathy which must always be felt for a 
fugitive fleeing from slavery. It is not in the hu- 
man heart to withhold that sympathy. You can- 
not legislate it from the breast. Add to this sym- 
pathy the conviction very generally felt that this 
law is unconstitutional, either from defect of 
power in Congress to enact it, or because the pro- 
visions of the law conflict with the terms of the 
Constitution—add to this conviction the public 
sentiment of hostility to the institution of slavery 
itself, and it becomes very obvious that the law 
cannot be executed to any practical extent. I do 
not believe it will be. I agree so far with Sena- 
tors who have spoker upon this subject. What 
law can be executed in the presence of an indig- 
nant community, by whose conscience, by whose 
sentiments, by whose deepest convictions, the law 
is condemned? I think it is quite as well to tell 
the plain truth in plain language as use language 
which can only mislead. - . 

And now what is this late transaction—this 
notus Deo vinilice dignus? Why, in the city of 
Boston it so happened, the other day, that an in- 
dividual claimed as a fugitive slave was arrested 
and taken before a commissioner. In the progress 
of the investigation, a considerable number of 
colored persons were present. The unfinished 
investigation was adjourned over to a future day. 
The commissioner and the audience had left the 
room. In consequence of that provision of the 
laws of Massachuset!s which denies to the United 
States the vse of their jails for the purpose of de- 
taining fugitive slaves, it was necessary to use the 
court-room as a prison. No person remained in 
this room except the marshal and five or six of 
his assistapts, and one or two other persons. 
Everybody had gone away from the court-house 
except some fifteen or twenty colored people, who 
lingered about the door. Of a sudden it seems to 
have occurred to these people that they could 
rescue the alleged fugitive. It was hardly thought 
of before it was done. They pushed open the 
door, and took the man out, and set him at liberty. 

Nor, is not this a thing which may occur every 
day, and almost everywhere? It is futile to think 
of prevénting such occurrences by proclamation. 
If the idea is to direct proclamations and legisla- 
tion against the public sentiment of the country, 
then I understand it. If it is proposed by the 
only practical legislation which can possibly be 
recommended by the committee, in case this ref- 
erence shall take place—if it is proposed only to 
provide places of confinement in Massachusetts, 
no person ¢an object to that. Prisoners held by 
the authority of the United States should be con- 
fined in some place; and if the State do not pro- 
vide a place—which it is not bound to do—it is 
proper that the United States should do so them- 
selves. But if it is proposed to go further than 
that, and authorize the President to call out the 
militia, I ask Senators to consider where that 
would end. What! ca!l out your militia 7— 
bring your troops to Boston? For what end? 
To make war upon the people? Is that necessary 
in such acase asthis? Every man can see that 
it is entirely useless. You cannot prevent occur- 
rences like this by all the military force in the 
world. You cannot even catch the fugitive, un- 
less you mean to march your soldiers after him to 
Canada. You can effect nothing at all, unless it 
be a suppression of popular sentiment, and that 
will be q very difficult task. Why, sir, Gen- 
eral Gage tried the experiment of a proclamation 
against this very people of Boston, more than 
seventy-five years ago. It did not put down the 
people; but it led to a revolution. Presidént 
Fillmore’s proclamation will do neither; it will 
be merely ineffectual. 

Sir, the ordinary authorities are quite adequate 
to any such case as this, and it is useless, and 
much worse than useless, in my judgment, to 
clothe the President with the extraordinary pow- 
ers whith seem to be suggested by the advocates 
of this reference. I do not, however, at all object 
to the reference. I shall say nothing against it. 
Let it g@to the committee, and let the committee 
act. If Senators see fit to waste any more of the 
time of tais session upon questions of this charac- 
ter, let them make a report, and let us have anoth- 
er debate, and let us see how far it is proposed to 
go, not in the execution of a law by its ordinary 
means and processes, but in this strange attempt 
to suppress discussion and prevent agitation—to 
give peace, tranquillity, and harmony to the coun- 
try by the employment of military force ! 


For the National Era. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


Mr. Eprror: Is the slave power to have con- 
trol of all our magazines and literary papers, as 
it has of most of the political papers? I sub- 
scribed for the Literary World, at its commence- 
ment, and, though I early saw there was no soul 
in it, and occasionally perceived, with shame, its 
pro-slavery acclivities, | continued to take it for 
its literary intelligence, until lately I have giyen 
it up in thorough disgust. Inthe number for the 
7th December last, a whole page is devoted to the 
abuse of that noble, great-hearted philanthropist, 
George Thompson, with some unworthy and mean 
insinuations against our noble liberty poets, Bry- 
ant, Whittier, and Lowell. In this attack the 
writer remarks: “ Poets should be American, and 
not Massachusetts or Carolinian.” By this he 
means, if he means anything, that poets should 
not be for liberty or slavery. But pray, Mr. Li- 
erary World. did you ever see or hear of a poem in 
favor of slavery? No! Heaven-descended poetry 
never stooped to so base a work as to sing the 
praises of “the vilest thing under the sun,” as 
the pious Wesley calls American slavery. From 
old John Barbour down to Thomas Campbell, the 
muse of English poetry has been consecrated to 
the holy cause of freedom. 

In a more recent number of the Literary World, 
that gifted poetess, Mrs. Browning, is found fault 
with for her poem, entitled “The Runaway 
Slave,” the reviewer making this audacious re- 
mark: “ With slavery, the Union has nothing to 
do—it is purely a local institution!” “ Local,” 
is it? Would to Heaven it were. On the con- 
trary, it has extended its arm and stretched its 
skinny fingers into every part of our wide domain. 
“ Local”? is it? Then why does the President 
of the United States issue a ludicro-serious proc- 
lamation because a few colored men in Boston 
rescued one of their brethren from an impending 
doom inconceivably worse than death ? 

So I have quit, forever, the Literary World.” 
But where shall I go? Will not some enterpriz- 
ing man who hasa soul get up a literary maga- 
zine that shall be—not purely anti-slavery, for 
such I do not ask—but simply fair—that shall 
show that it has at least as much sympathy for 
liberty (if not a little more) as it has for slavery. 
Let a magazine be established that has the noble 
liberty sympathies as the New York Evening Post 
or the Tribune, or the Iadependent, and, my word 
for it, it will meet with abundant success. 
Lisertas. 


AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY.-No. 11. 


BY JOSIAH HOLBROOK. 














Hudor is the Greek word for water. Ginomai, 
or gennad, added, gives the origin of the word hy- 
drogen. Metron, pathos, and aulos, added to hu- 
dor, gives hydrometer, hydropathy, and hydraulic. 
Hydrate of lime is newly-slaked lime, containing 
twenty-one per cent. of water and seventy-nine 
per cent. of the oxide of calcium. Hydraulic lime 
is water cement. It was most fortunately discover- 
ed in large quantities at the very commencement 
of the Hudson and Erie canal, in the rock exca- 
vated for the work. Before this discovery, made 
by an agent who had visited Europe in behalf of 
the work, the calculation was to import this indis- 
pensable article from Europe. It has since been 
found in very numerous and large deposits, adding 
immensely to the facilities and the progress of the 
vast works of internal improvements already com- 
pleted and now advancing by American enterprise. 
No one work, probably, made so large a demand 
for hydraulic lime and water cement as the Croton 
Aqueduct of New York. 

The various uses, both in architecture and ag- 
riculture, for this material, are numberless and 
nameless. For most public works it is indispensa- 
ble. _ For numerous domestic purposes it is ex- 
ceedingly convenient. It is so powerfal as a ce- 
ment, that two masses of stone cemented by it will 
sometimes break in another part of the mass be- 
fore separating at the point of junction. 

The oxide of iron, in connection with a portion 
of alumina, or clay, causes its t cementing 
power. In preparing it for use, it is burnt like 
common limestone. Instead of slaking it is ground, 
when, with a mixture of sand, it is formed into a 
mortar, and for use. 


Though n deposits of this very valuable 





perpen ae tusntaoely the lesocoraoents 
n van mmensely the rovements 
and the wealth of the country, deposite still more 


numerous doubtless yet remain unknown. Once 
let each of the eighty thousand schools and the 
six millions of families in our country become an 
“ Exploring Agency,” to discover the resources of 
science and of wealth under their feet and within 
their reach, and numberless beds of hydraulic 
lime, marl, valuable ores, and other minerals, both 
rich and beautiful, will be brought to view and 
put to their proper use. Another discovery, still 
more important than lime, marl, or gold, will cer- 
tainly be made in the operation. It has already 
been made in very numerous cases. This most 
important discovery, certain to be thus made, is 
that bad boys are good hoys—the worst the best. 
Leaders of rowdy gatherings will be, they have 
been, very often leaders in exploring expeditions ; 
the more efficient for being juvenile, voluntary, 
and gratuitous. 

Exreriment.—Let any teacher or parent re- 
quest his pupils or children to find what curious 
and beautiful minerals they can, and the result 
will be the commencement of a “ Geological Cali- 
nt” for the school or home of the young ex- 
plorers. 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 


Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. ll.—y 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
Wiis B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law,Columbus,Qbio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness connected with the profession, ofall kinds pune- 
trallyattended to Jan. 28 


POWERS & SEATON, 


ATS EYS and Counsellors at Luw, aud Solicitors 
in Chancery, Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio. 

RK. J. POWERS. 
G. W. SEATON. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


MONG the numerous discoveries science has made in 

this generation to facilitate the business of life, increase 
its enjoyment, and even proloug the term of hnman exist 
ence, none can be named of more reali value to mankind than 
this contribution of chemistry to the healing art. A vast 
trial of its virtues throughout this broad country has proven 
beyond a doubt that no medicine or combination of medi- 
cines yet known can so surely control and cure the numer- 
ous varieties of pulmonary disease which have hitherto 
swept from our midst th ds and th every year 
Indeed, there is now abundant reason to believe-a remedy 
has at length been fonnd, which can be relied on to cure the 
most dangerous affections of the lungs. Our space here will 
not permit us to publieh any proportion of the cures effected 
by its use, but we would present the following opinions of 
eminent men and refer further inquiry to the circalar which 
the agent below named will always be pleased to furnish 
free, wherein are full particulars and indisputable proof of 
these facts. 


From the President of Amherst College, the celebrated Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock. 

James C. Ayger—Sir: I have used your Cherry Pectorul 
in my own case of deep-seated bronchitis, and am satisfied, 
from its chemical constitution, that it is an admirable com- 
pe for the relief of laryngial and bronchial difficulties. 

f my opinion as to its superior character can be of any ser- 
vice, you are at liberty to use it as you think proper. 
EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LL. D. 
From the widely celebrated Professor Silliman, M. D., 

LL. D , Professor of Chemisiry, Mineralogy, §c., Yule 

College ; Member of the Literary, Historical, Medical, 

gam and Scientific Societies of America and 

urope. 

I yt a the Cherry Pectoral an admirable composition 
from some of the best articles in the materia medica, and a 
very effective remedy for the class of diseas:s it is intended~ 
to enre. 

New Haven, Conn., November 1, 1849. 


Major Pattison, President of the South Carolina Senate, 
states he has used the Cherry Pectora’ with wonderful auc- 
cess, to cure an inflammation of the lungs. 


From one of the first Physicians in Muine. 
Saco, Me., April 26, 1849. 

Dear Sir: [am now constantly using your Cherry Pec- 
toral in my practice, and prefer it to any other medicine for 
pulmonary complaints From observation of many severe 
cases, | am convinced it will cure coughs, colds, and disea- 
ses of the lungs, that have put to defiance all other reme- 
dies. 

[ invariably recommend its use in caess of consumption, 
and consider it much the best remedy known for that dis 
ease. Respectfully, yours, 1, S. CUSHMAN, M. D. 

Dr. J.C. Aver, Lowell. 


O¢F~ Prepared and sold by James C. Ayer, practical chem- 
ist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canada. Feb. 6—3m 


COMMISSION STORE. 


M.GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchani,10) 
Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. Dec.23.—ly 


CALIFORNIA STEAMERS, 
NEW LINE for 26th of March, May, July. September, 
and November. Through in 35 days. Passage secured, 
by early application, in cabin for $325; second cabin, $250; 
steerage, only $150. Information circulars sent gratis to 
order Office, 179 Broadway, New York. 
Feb. 27—8t ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO, 


J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & CO., 
Inventors and Manufacturers of the Ethiogian and 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington, Clinton Co., Ohio. 


W. MYERS 
No.3!9 Main street, near Eighth, Cincinnati Ohio, Sole 

Agent for the United States, to whom all orders must be 

addressed. 

HE superiority of thie Paint over all other, for carriage, 

house, and ship painting, will be seen in its rapid sale. 

lt is not over four months since this paint has been intro- 

duced into market, and our agent has been able to order one 

hundred tons. This paint is ground in oil and put up ready 

for use, from the finest black, down to any shade to suit the 
fancy. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of Tanners’ Blacking. 
This article is so universally approbated by all who have 
used it, that it scarcely needs commendation. But, to give 
confidence to those who may not have tried it, we would say 
that Z. C. Ryon, foreman to A. M. Taylor & Co., Columbia 
street, Cincinnati, has authorized us to use his name as a 
recommendation to tanners in general. To all who know 
Mr. Z. C. Ryon, this would be sufficient ; but all tanners in 
tne city and country, who have used it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fill a newspaper 
with testimonials; but, where ali who use are pleased, we 
deem it uncalled for. 

The Tanners’ Blacking is put up in kegs containing six 
gallons, ready for use, and will be sent to any point on the 
canal, railroad, or river, at 50 cents per gallon. 

All orders should be addressed, post paid, to 

AVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, Clinton county. Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

Also, inventors and manufacturers of a Wauter-Proof 
Blacking for Oil Cloth, that will reduce the cost 50 per 

ent., and will soon be in market. Nov. 23—tf 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, 
TS new and attracrive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and publisbed at Washington,can be ha 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 3 Cornh i 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; delivered in Boston, fre 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 3 Cornhill. Boston. 


GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
First American from the second London Edition. 
By Grorer Grote, Esq. 


OHN P. JEWETT & CO., of Boston, announce to the 
Literati and to the ‘Trade that they have in press the 
great work of Mr. Grote, of London, 
The History of Greece, in 10 volumes, 

The first volume, containing Legendary Greece and Gre 
cian History to the reign of Pisistratus at Athens, IS THIS 
DAY PUBLISHED. 

The second volume will be issued in a few days, and the 
remaining volumes will follow in aapid succession Each 
volume will make a 12mo of about 500 pages, printed and 
bound in good style, and will be sold at 75 cents a volume, 
with the usual discount to the Trade. 

This work is considered by literary men, both in this 
country and Europe, one of the most thorough and learned 
histories to be found of any country, in any language. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 

Feb. 13—4t 








Sept. 26. 


























17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 


WATER POWER FOR SALE OR RENT, 

COMMODIOUS building in New Brighton, Beaver 

county, Pennsylvainia, heretofore used as a woollen 
factory, 40 by 96 feet, and three stories high, with abun- 
dance of water power. The water power is one of the moat 
eligible on Beaver Falls, and the wheels and motive power 
are new. The whole concern is not surpassed in the advan- 
tages it offers for manufacturing. 

Some dwelling-houses handsomely situated, and water 
power and town lots, for sale in the same place; a farm and 
lots of land in the vicinity; also, a few town lots on the 
canal, in Allegheny city; and also, 200 acres of land, partial- 
ly improved, of excellent quality, in Hillsdale county, Mich 
igan. Inquire of A. W. TOWNSEND, 

Real Estate Agent. 

New Brighton, Penn Ist mo. 24, 1851.—Feb 6. 


CALIFORNIA PASSENGER OFFICE, 
No. 179 Broadway, New York. 


HE United States mail steamers leave New York on the 

11th and 26th of every month; through in 35,.days. Cir- 
culars containing important information sent gratis to or- 
der. Everybody is invited to send for one. 


Address, postage paid, 
Feb. 6—St : ARNOLD BUFFUM & CO. 


MEDICAL LECTURES, 
TT E Spring Session of the Physo-Medical College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ubio, will commence on the first Monday in 
March, 1851, and continue twelve weeke. Lectures to be 
gent at Centre Hall, corner of Fifth street and Western 
ow, 

The course of instruction will embrace Chemistry, Bota- 
ny, Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Anatomy, Surgery, Ob- 
stetrics, and Theory and Practice. 

Tickets to the full course, $24; matriculation, $3; and 
graduation, $20. JOSEPH BROW 

Jan. 16—6t 











Dean of the Faculty. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARI WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Lari. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Man r, 
82 Water atreet, near Walnut. Vinainnati.O 


PHILADELPHIA TYPE AND STEREOTYPE 
FOUNDRY. 
_— subscriber would call the attention of printers to the 


greatly reduced prices of the present list. They now 
offer— 





Jan. 2 





Picaat - - - 30 cents. Minion - - - 48cents. 
Small Pica- - 32 Nonpareil - - 58 
Long Primer - 34 Agete . - + 72 
Bourgeois - - 37 Pearl + - - 108 
Brevier - - - 42 Diamond - - 160 


Determined to spare no expense in making their establish- 
mentas perfect as possible, they have recently got up a com- 
— set of the justly celebrated Scotch-cut Letter. from 
er orang to English, to which they particularly invite at- 

ntion. 

Having lately made numerous additions to their stock of. 
Fane Types, Borders, Ornaments, §c., their assortment is 
now unrivalled in the United States; and their improved 
methods of casting, and of preparing metal, enable them to 
furnish orders in a manner to insure satisfaction. 

Printing Presses, Cases, Stands, Chases, Galleys, Printing 
Ink, and every article used in a printing office, constantly 
“ne han stl ype wed ny 

nd-hand Presses, ani used only in stereot, 
at reduced prices. 7 of vping, 

Books, Pamphlets, Music, Labels, &c. &c., stereotyped 
with correctness and des: ° 

N.B Specimen Booka will be sent to 
to make orders. 

Jan 2. 


nters who wish 
L. JOHNSON & CO,, 

No 6 Sansom street. 
BALTIMORE AND WASHINGTON RAILROAD, 
Hours of Departure of the Passenger T: ains. 

ROM Washington at i and 5 P. M. daily, and 9 


A. M. daily, ex Sunday. 
A, M. and 6 P. M. daily, and 9 A. M. 








THE FRIEND OF YOUTH—Vol. II, 1861. 
A MONTHLY NEWSPAPER, 


MRS. MARGARET L. BAILEY, EDITOR. 


The Friend of Youth will be issued on the firs 
month, in quarto form, 8 pages, on fine paper, in neat, new 
type, and with tasteful embellishments. 

Our object is to make the paper an attractive com 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim & 
form their tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessone 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery 
Sketches of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children 
we shall converse with them, in language adapted to thei: 
comprehension, about the important events of the present 
era. We know this is not usually done in such publiéations 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or mee” of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel somé”interes' 
in the world they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
room, and the play-ground. It shall also be our care to in 
terest them on all great subjects connected with the well- 
being of mankind. Freedom, Peace, and Temperance, shal 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers tc 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep with the suffer- 
ing, we hope to awaken in them a generous abhorrence of al) 
wrong, and an earnest love and reverence for all that is just 
and pure; and, while thus inoulcating the lessons of love t 
man, we cannot forget the supreme obligations due to the 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

To secure variety of entertainment, we have engaged, as 
regular contributors to our columns, several well-known and 
distinguished writers, peculiarly qualified to minister to the 
wants of Youth. 

The first number of the 2d volume will be issued on the 
first of November, ensuing. 

The terms are—fifty cents a year for a single copy; 
five copies for two dollars; or, every person forwarding us 
four names, with two dollars, shall be entitled to one copy 
gratis. 

it is desirable that the names of subscribers be sent in 
with as little delay as possible. All communications must 
be addressed to— 

MKS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington, D. C. 

Washington, D. C., October 15, 1850. 


P.S. Postmastera are entitled to ten cents on every 
new subscriber they may forward—a small compensation for 
their trouble, butas large as the price of our paper will ad 
mit. Weare always indebted to their courtesy, and hope 
to be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 

Terms — Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $2; 
ten copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 


VOLUME V,.—18551, 








Wasuineton, District or Cotumsta. 
G. BAILEY, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR; JOHN G 
WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


HE NATIONAL ERA is an Anti-Slavery, Political,and 
Literary Newspaper. 

A brief summary of the principles and measures we are 
prepared at all proper times to maintain, will serve to show 
the character and course of the Era. 

We hold— 

That Slavery is repugnant to Natural Right, the Law of 
Christianity, the Spirit of the Age, and the essential nature 
of our Republican Institut‘ons: 

That Emancipation, without compulsory expatriation, is a 
high duty, demanded alike by Justice and Expediency: 

That there is but one safe and effectual mode of abolishing 
Slavery ; and that is by law, to be enacted by the States in 
which it exists: 

That Slavery can have no lawful being in Territory under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States : 

That Congress is bound to exclude it from all Territory 
now belonging or that may hereafter belong to the United 
States: 

That the American Union, as the bond of Peace, the organ 
of one Language and one Civilization, the medium of Free 
Trade, among the numerous States and Territories streteb 
ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific shores of this Continent 
as the Refuge of suffering millions from the Old World, and 
a Safeguard against its Ambition and Intrigue, is of price- 
less value to the Cause of Human Progress; and that there 
is enough intelligence and virtue in its members to extin 
guish Slavery, the single cause that disturbs its harmonies, 
impairs its energies, alloys its benefits, and threatens ite 
stability: 

That the Federal Constitution ought to be so amended as 
to place the election of President in the hands of the Peo- 
ple, directly, and to limit his term of office to four years, 
making him thereafter ineligible; and to be still further 
amended so as to give to the People of the several States the 
election of their United States Senators, changing the term 
of office from six to four years: 

That the Post Office Department ought to be separated 
from the Chief Executive, the Postmaster General and al] 
the local Postmasters being elective by the People, and the 
power of removal for just and sufficient cause lodgedin the 
hands of the Postmaster General: 

That postage on all newspapers, of a certain size, for al) 
distances, should be one cent; on all letters, under half ap 
ounce, for ail distances, two cents prepaid; that the franking 
privilege should be abolished ; and negotiations be instituted 
for the purpose of securing free exchanges within reasonable 
limits, between the newspapers of Europe and the United 
States, and a rediiction to the lowest point possible in the 
postage on letters passing between foreign countries and our 
own: 

That the public lands should be held as a trust for the ben- 
efit of the People of the United States, to be granted in lim- 
ited quantities to actual settlers who are landless: 

That the homestead ought to be exempt from sale or exe- 
cution for debt : 

That restrictions on commerce among the several States, 
and between all nations, onght to be removed: 

That Congress ought to make due appropriations for im- 
provements demanded by the interests of commerce with 
foreign nations, or among the States, provided they be not 
purely local in their benefits, and be not proper subjects for 
State or individual enterprise. 

In maintaining our views, we shall fearlessly use the 
rights, while we respect the courtesies, of Free Discussion. 
conceding to those who may differ from us, what we claim for 
ourselves, the credit of honest motives. 

Such reports of the proceedings of Congress will be given 
as will convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its 
spirit and policy. 

The Forrten CorresPonpDENcs of the Era is at least 
equal in value and interest to that of any Journal in the 
countrr. 

The Literary Miscettany of the Era is amply provi 
ded for. Joun G. Wuittizr, the Poet, will continue Cor- 
responding Editor. By an arrangement with that popular 
writer, GRAcE GREENWOOD, her services have been secured 
for the Era exclusively, beginning on the firet of January 
next. Mrs. Emma D. E. N. Sournwortn, the American 
Novelist, who first became known to the public through the 
columns of our paper, has engaged to furnish a story for our 
new volume. 

Among other contributors we may nanre Dr. WiLLiAM 
Evpsr, the Hon. Henry B. Stanton, MartHa Russgii, 
Mary Irvine, Aticg and Puese Carsy, and Mrs. H. B. 
Stows—names familiar and attractive. 


Having thus made ample arrangements for the General 
Departments of the Paper, we shall devote ourselves more 
particularly to Anti-Slavery and Political Discussions, tak- 
ing care to keep our readers advised of all important reform 
movements and current events. 

Terms— two dollars per annum, always payable in ad- 
vance. 

Every subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 
dollars. Clubs: five copies for eight dollars ; ten copies for 
fifteen dollars. 

All communications, on business of the Era or for publi- 
cation, should be addressed to 

GAMALIEL BAILEY. 

P.S. The volume always begins on the first of January. 


Wasuinoton D. C., November 28, 1850. 
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BENNETT'S NATIONAL SKY-LIGHT GALLERY, 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 
One door east of Z, D. Gilman's Drug Store, 


EXHIBITION FREE, 
O meet the increasing patronage of this establisi:ment, 
the Sitting and Exhibition Rooms have been enlarged, 
and fitted up in a style second to none in this country. 

lt was necessary, also, to have more assistance in the ope 
rating department; and | have therefore associated with me 
Mr. &. M. Cory, from New York, which will enable us to 
maintain the present popularity of this Gallery 

Some valuable additions to the co'lection of specimens 
have been recently made, among which we will mention that 
of JENNY LIND, taken from life; one of AMIN BEY, 
Turkish Envoy; and one, from a Daguerreotype taken in 
Rome, of Powera’s statue of JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

The collection of the United States Senate, intended for 
exhibition at the World’s Fair, to be held in London in May 
next, will be complete in a few days, a part of which may be 
seen at this time. 

Having a superior Sky- Light, and one of the best German 
Cameras, capable of taking portraits twelve times the usual 
size, and twice the size of any in this city, toge ber with a 

tant and ful practice for the inst twelve years, 
we feel confident in being able to furnish Daguerreoty pes to 
those who may want them, which, for beauty of tone, clear- 
ness of impression, life like expression, grace and ease of 
position, cannot be surpassed. 

By @ new antl improved process practiced at this estab- 
lishment, we are enabled to take pictures in the short space 
of one second, enabling parents to supply themselves witb 
perfect Daguerreotypes of their little ones, of all ages. 

2° Miniatures neatiy set in lockets, breastpins, finger 
rings, and settings furnished, if desired. 

N. S. BENNETT. 

Jan. 2. ¥F. M. CORY. 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 


TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and Solicitor in 
Chancery, Cadiz, Harrison county, Ohio. Jan. 9. 


WASHINGTON AND ALEXANDRIA BOAT, 
HE steamboat THOMAS COLL YER will depart at 
the following hours; a coach connects with the hoat in 
Washington. 
Leaves Alexandria at 8, half past 9,and half pastl1l1A.M, 
and at2and 4 P. M. 
Leaves Washington at a quarter before 9 and a quarter 
past 10 P, M, and at half past 12,a quarter past 3, and a 
quarter past 4 P. M. 
The Thomas Collyer will be on the Mount Vernon route 
next week. JOB CORSON 
Jan. 9. Captain. 


PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, 
Ik CORPORATED by the State of New Jersey, for the 
cure of diseases by the Wauter Treatment, situated about 
ten miles south of eet as open for the reception of 
Patients, under the care of J H. Stedman, M. ))., Resident 
Physician. Persons at a distance can consult with Dr. 
Stedman, by forwarding a written statement of their case, 
enclosing a fee of ten dollars, directed to the care of Samuel 
Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, Phi'adelphia, 
to whom all applications for admission are to be made ) 
Inquiries thus made will receive prompt and candid an- 
swers. All communications strictly confidential. 
One of the wards is appropriated to OR THOPIEDIO 




















From Baltimore at 
daily, exoept Sunday. T. H. PARSONS, 


OR MECHANICAL SURGERY, for distorted limbs, 
ko., where the knife is entirely dispensed with, Feb, 20. 


CAHILL TOLMAN, 
COMMISSION Merchant and Manufacturers’ Agent 
4 for the sale of every description of PLAIN ANj) 
PAINTED WOODEN WARE. Particular ettention 
given to shipping goods promptly, at the lowest rates, to 
7 part of the country. Orders solicited. , 
0.5 Canal and No 12 Merrimac streets, Boston, Mag 
sachusetts. Jan. 16—6in 
HOOKER & HAWLEY, __ 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford, Co: 
. necticut. JOHN HOOKER, 7” 
Sept. 12—ly JOSEPH k. HAWLEY. 
LIGHT'S LITER ARY AGENCY, 
Silt No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
~ LISHED to aid the circulation of all USEFU 
Epoperes hen issued in the United cae” ae 
ers for books or Periodicals executed promptl 
most reasonable rates “ia 
THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washi 
§ ‘ RR es om ashingt 
this Agency by Express, and is delivered by cations in 
any part of the city proper, at $2.75 a year, free of post. 
age; single copies 6 1-4 cents Price, by mail $2. : 
THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal for Youth, edited by Mrs BaAILBY, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to thia 
Agency. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postuce, 75 
oente a year; by mail, 50 cents. ; rida 
une 6. 


ae G. W. LIGHT & Uo, 
NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B.PALM ER, the American Newspaper Agent.is agent 
¥ forthe National Lra, and authorized to take Adye.. 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 
a 5S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. |0 State street, 
(Journal Building,)ia also agent for the National Ey 








Boston, 
a 


DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 
Xenia, Ohio, 


ILL take acknowledgments, depositions, affidavits, and 
protestations, in town or country; is agent for the 
National Era, the Union Mutual Life Insurance Compu- 
ny, the American Ltve Stock Insurunce Compuny; avd 
will attend to the collection of claims generally ; also, to sel|- 
ing. leasing, and renting rea! estate.‘ 
OXF Office—Galloway’s Buildings, up stairs—corner room. 
Sept. 19—ly 


FANCY SILK GOODS, DRESS TREMMINGS, &c, 
K MeILWAIN & SON, Philade lphia No. 3 Bank 
e street, importers and dealers in Fringes, Gimps, and 
Buttons, Hosiery, Gloves, Ribbons, Purse Twist. Combs, 
Steel Beads, Spool Cotton, Tapes, Needles Pins, | 
&e. &e. Ke. ‘ 


Subbins, 
Jan. 2 
WATSON & RENWICK, WASHINGTON, D. €., 
GENTS for procuring Patents in ihe United States 
and foreign countries. ’ 

They prepare Specifications and Drawings of new inven- 
tions, and transact all business connected with their pro- 
fession. : 

They will reviseand attend to the reconsideration of those 
applications which have been rejected by the Comgnissioner 
of Patents, either on account of a defective specification and 
drawing, or the presentation of an improper claim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necs ssary 
information respecting the patentability of their invent ions, 
may have their applications for patents madein proper form, 


and may obtain patents, without incurrivg the expense ofy 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to thesub. 
scribers. 


Models can be safely sent to us by the Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street opposite the Patent Office 

P. H. WATSON 
July 18 E.S. RENWICK. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No.3 Cornhill. 
HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage; single 
copies, six and a quarter cents. 

Now is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 3 Cornhill. 

WHEELAN & WOOD, 
HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufactur 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 39 Lower 
Market, south side, two doors west of Sycamore street, Cin- 
cinnati—Vealers in Boots, Shoes, Palm Leaf Hats, &c 


J. P. WHELAN, 
May 23—ly A Woo). 





BOARDING, 
RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut street 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 25—tf 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressiy 
toprevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities,also for the Westindies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0, 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1551, 

5 ye American ayd Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 

just published another stereotyped Almanac, tor the 
coming year, with special reference to the great question of 
Slavery at the present time, and in the expectation that the 
friends of the cause throughout the country will co-operate 
in diffusing extensively the valuable statistical and reading 
matter itcontains. Considering the expense at which the 
Almanac has been prepared, the low price at which it is 
sold, and the increased facilities tur forwarding it, by expresa 
or otherwise, from New York, over the whole of the North- 
ern States, it is confidently expected that the citculation 
this year will greatly exceed that of any previous year. So 
much useful matter cannot well be circulated at less ex- 

ense. 

2 The Almanac is handsomely printed, on finer paper than 
usual, with well-executed wood engravings, prepared ex- 
pressly for it, illustrating the escape of Henry Bor Brown, 
a scene at Washington, and the kneeling Slave Mother Be- 
sides the Calendar, which is equal in all respeots to that of 
the American Tract Society’s Almanac for 185!, and the 
Eclipses, Cycles, &c., &c., the Almanac contains a variety 
of interesting and valuable reading and statistical articles 


of an anti-slavery character, selected and original. The 
prices will be as follows: 
For one thousand copies + - - - $20 00 
For one hundred copies . - - - 250 
For one dozen copies - - - . - 1" 
For a single copy - - - - - ° 05 
The friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
in giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, and to send 
their orders at an early day fora liberal supply. It is sug- 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 


their neighborhood, before visiting New York, to have a few 
hundred Almanacs packed with their goods. In this way 
the cost of transportation will be very small. If no such 
opportunity offers, the owners af expresses are now more 
reasonable in their charges than heretofore. This mode of 
conveyance is better than the post office, as erery Almanac 
sent by mail, whatever the distance, costs two and a balf 
cents. 

A Catalogue of most of the Publications for sale at the 
Depository is annexed, from which selections can he made; 
and books and pamphlets can be sent with the Almanacs, 
without much, if any, additional expense 

Orders, enclosing payment, in bank notes or post office 
stamps, may be addressed to 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 


Aug.8—6t No. 61 John street, New York City. 


N B. Editors friendly to the cause of freedom are re- 
spectfully requested to give the above an insertion, as the 
object in publishing the Almanac is not to make money, but 
to diffuse useful information. 

SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
IN QUART BOTTLES. 
For the Removal and Permanent Cure of all Disea- 
ses arising from an Impure State of the Blood, or 
Habit of the System, 


A= the many and important discoveries of this gen- 
eration, is one whose fame will he written. as with a 
sunbeam, in the history of the past. SANDS’ SARSAPA- 


RILLA stands forth alone, and by its own works proclaims 
its power—that mute eloquence, 80 irresistibly affecting in 
the appeals of the suffering for relief, has been answered. 


Thousands of cases of disease have been cured by tbis in- 
valuable medicine, sach as are not furnished in the records 
of time. These things are not done in secret places, or in 
some unknown town, but are performed in our principal 
cities and public places. They are brought before the world 
to aubstantiate beyond dount the healing virtues of this 
preparation; and the facts unfolded, although gigantic, are 
as plain as the light of day. 

The Sarsaparillais combined with the moat effectual aida 
the most salutary productions. the most potent simples of 
the vegetable kingdom ; and its unprecedented success in 
the restoration to health of those who had long pined nnder 
the most distressing chronic maladies, has given it an exalt- 
ed character—furnishing, as it does, evidence of ita own in- 
trinsic value, and recommending it to the afflicted in terms 
the afflicted only can know. It has long been a most 
important desideratum in the practice of medicine, to obtain 
a remedy similar to this—one that would aot on the liver, 


stomach, and bowels, with all the precision and potency of 
mineral preparations, yet without any of their deJeterious 
effects upon the vital powers of the system. Althongh pos- 


sessed of powerful healing properties, it is entirely barm- 
less, and will not injure the most delicate constitution. 
When in perfect health, no effect is produced by its use, ex- 
vept an increase of appetite; hut when disease is seated in 
the frame and carrying tast its victim along the path of life, 
then its mysterious influence is felt and seen ; it enkindles 
new life and vigor, and brings health and strength to the 
suffering and diseased. 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTION OF THE EYES. 
WINCHESTER, Ky., Octoder 29, 1819. 
A.B. §& D. Sands—Gentlemen: 1 would not have pre- 
sumed to write to you, if it was not my duty to let the pub- 
lic know the almost miraculous effect your Sarsaparilla has 
had upon me. My limbs were covered with ulcerous sores, 
so that I could not walk during the whole spring and sum- 
mer. In this situation | commenced the use of your Sarsa- 
parills, and after taking two bottles was entirely cured. | 
must algo tell you of another wonderful cure. My brother 
was afflicted with this scrofula in his head, so bad his phy- 
sician told him the logs of his sight was inevitable, and per- 
manent blindness seemed to be his fate. Three bottles en- 
tirely restored his sight, and ames — recommend all 
ilarly afflicted to use Sands’ Sarsaparil'a - 
Tom, truly, BueNJAMIN F. BUCKNER. 
ITS POPULARITY ABROAD. 
FROM SOUTH AMERICA. 
Maracarno, VEnezug.a, April 12, 1549. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen : | consider it a duty due the 
public to make known the great benefit | have received from 
using your valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since 
I was attacked with rheumatism in my shoulders, and also 
in my legs, and so severe was the pain, that | was unable to 
sleep. I tried all of the best medicines I could hear of, with- 
out receiving any benefit, until through the advice of a 
friend I procured some ef your Sarsaparilla, and after using 
four bottles In the course of fifceen days, | found myself en- 
tirely well. I have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla 
is the best medicine I ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. 
Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN. 
Here is another, nearer home: 
New York, January 8, 1850. 
Messrs. Sands—Gentlemen: I have great pleasure in 
acknowledging to you the great benefit I have received from 
the use of your Sarsaparilla. A subject of pulmonary dis- 
ease, I made a voyage to Europe, but while there continued 
to be afflicted A few weeks after my return | was seized 
with a violent hemorrhage of the lungs, and from the debil- 
ity and great prostration of strength that followed, with the 
protracted difficulty of rerpiration, I am entirely relieved by 
the use of your Sarsaparilla, which I consider a most impor- 
tant and truly valua: le discovery in the healing art. I feel 
that [ have <- for fourteen years enjoyed so good health as 
at present. tefully yours 
: De aot Mi aes. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail by A. B. ¢ D- 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of William, New York. Sold also by Druggists generally 
throughout the United States and Canadas. 

Price $1 per bottle; six bottles for $5. 

For sale by R. S. PATTERSON and CHS. STOTT 





CO., Washington ; by. ROBERT SHOEMAKER, 
Pnitaactpbia; by COLBY ¢ CO., Baltimore 1 Bowe by 
SETH W. FOWLE, Boston. Jan, §—eodm 
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